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Oditorttle 


A Rose by Any 
Other Name 


U MT is before us again, under a 
new and “innocent” disguise. Time 
magazine aptly describes the new ver- 
sion being proposed, as “U. M. T. in 
Sheep’s Clothing” (January 24, 
1955). It is well to recognize this 
new plan for what it is, the camel’s 
nose under the tent. If we do not 
want the camel we know what to do 
with the nose. If we do not want a 
full-blown peace-time universal mili- 
tary training program the time to 
act is now. 

The arguments given for the new 
plan—to provide six months of basic 
training, followed by nine and a half 
years of service in the Reserve, are 
unconvincing. Such a plan could not 
do much toward providing a strong 
military defense in this day of highly 
mechanized warfare. It could do a 
lot, however, to militarize the think- 
ing of young people and to create a 
military frame of mind throughout 
the country. Perhaps, after all, that 
is its real purpose. 

We need to think now of what 
this universal militarization of the 
citizens in control of tomorrow would 
mean. Ten years of military indoc- 
trination for every future male col- 
lege trustee, president and professor, 
church deacon, elder, trustee, Sun- 
day school teacher, politician... . 

On the surface of it, this latest 
UMT proposal looks like a harm- 
less, vest-pocket experiment. Only 
100,000 or so would be admitted for 
a while, it is claimed. We can be 
sure, however, that once the plan 
were inaugurated there would be de- 
mands for its rapid expansion. 

This is the sort of thing many of 
our ancestors sought to get away from 
in coming to America. It has been 
rejected repeatedly by Congress. 
Churches have consistently taken a 
stand against peacetime universal 
military training. They have ex- 
pressed their stand in denominational 
actions. Those belonging to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches have ex- 
pressed it in actions by the General 
Board of that body. 
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Congress may have taken action 
on the new universal military train- 
ing plan by the time this issue of 
the Journal appears. If not, it would 
be well for readers to let their sena- 
tors and representatives know of their 
individual positions in the matter, 
whatever their convictions may be, 
in agreement with or contrary to the 
above statements. 


Have Your Delegates 
Registered? 


CONGRATULATIONS to the 
committee which is planning the 23rd 
International Sunday School Con- 
vention, and to the director, Mr. 
Loren Walters, upon the splendid job 
they are doing. From the opening 
keynote address by Dr. Ralph Sock- 
man, of New York City, to the clos- 
ing address by Charles B. Temple- 
ton, well known for his young peo- 
ple’s TV program, Look Up and 
Live, the program is excellent. The 
Convention will bring a memorable 
experience to the several thousand 
people attending. 

The Convention, is to be held in 
the air conditioned Public Auditorium 
on the shore of Lake Erie, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A description of some 
of the program features is to be found 
in the “What’s Happening” section 
of this issue of the Journal. 

The twenty-two conventions pre- 
ceding this one in the series which 
goes back to 1832, have played an 
important part in Christian educa- 
tion. New developments have had 
their birth or their popular accept- 
ance in them. Those who have pio- 
neered have had the opportunity to 
share their dreams with lay leaders 
from across the country. Their ideas 
have been tested in debate, out of 
which have come the enthusiasm and 
inspiration to turn those ideas into 
movements. We have a right to ex- 
pect that the great Convention in 
Cleveland, July 27 to 31, will help 
to prepare teachers and _ superin- 
tendents for the responsibilities which 
lie ahead, in a day of expanding 
population and mounting tension be- 
tween good and evil. 

It is urgent that churches com- 
plete their plans at once to send dele- 
gates to the Convention. Registrations 
should be sent at the earliest possible 


date, so that room reservations and 
other details may be taken care of 
with a comfortable margin of time. 


Virgil E. Foster 


The Cover Picture 
THE PAINTING reproduced on the 


cover of this issue received special 
recognition last summer by being in- 
cluded in the Chicago exhibit of Mas- 
terpieces of Religious Art held in con- 
nection with the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. It 
belongs to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, a gift of Mrs. Frank R. Lillie. 
It is a large oil painting, 8914 x 113% 
inches. Usually it hangs with twen- 
tieth century French paintings. 
The artist, Andre Derain, died last 
fall at the age of 74. He had by that 


‘time received general recognition as 


one of the outstanding French paint- 
ers of the early twentieth century. He 
was known as a “thoughtful” painter, 
one whose works were often of more 
interest to other artists than to the 
public. 

“The Last Supper,” painted in 
1911, was done at a time when Derain 
was making a special study of the 
Byzantine artists. These were the ar- 
tists of the Eastern Church whose 
work dominated religious painting for 
the first twelve centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Their chief object was to 
induce an attitude of devotion, and 
to this end they made their figures 
as little human as possible, to call at- 
tention rather to the abstract idea be- 
ing presented. 

In line with this, “The Last Sup- 
per” is notable for an emotional ef- 
fect, and is “realistic” only to the 
point of indicating the subject. The 
men show by their attitudes the se- 
riousness of the occasion when Jesus 
told them clearly that he must soon 
leave them. The painting has an at- 
mosphere of both tension and grief, 
although the faces are barely indi- 
cated and the forms lack much bulk. 
Jesus is set off both by his center 
position, with objects leading from 
the edge of the picture directly to his 
face, and also by being set within an 
arch. 

Such a painting as this helps one 
to understand what is meant by “ab- 
stract” painting and why many think 
that future religious painting will be 
more and more of this type. 


Lillian Williams 
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Meditations on Our Protestant Faith 


7. ae Whrld Whssion of 
ea iole Church 


by Stanley I. Stuber 


Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Fath- 
er and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have com- 
manded you; and lo, I am 
with you always, to the close 
of the age. 

—Matthew 28:19,20, RSV 


HURCH SCHOOL teachers and 

leaders have a missionary obliga- 
tion to fulfill and should take a new 
look at the Protestant missionary task 
of the church. 

At Willingen, Germany, in 1952 a 
conference was held by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council on the 
theme, “The Missionary Obligation 
of the Church.” This conference did 
much to lift the sights of local 
churches, as well as of denominational 
mission boards, emphasizing the fact 
that every church is a world church 
wherever it may be located, at home 
or abroad. However, some of its most 
challenging pronouncements have re- 
ceived little attention. I refer par- 
ticularly to the Statemient by Younger 
Church Delegates. 

Accepting in full the challenge of 
Christ’s Great Commission, these un- 
accredited representatives of the so- 
called “younger churches” of Asia 
were ready to face the world situation 
and accept “radical changes in tra- 
ditional policies.” Let us take a new 
look at the missionary task with the 
help of these representatives of the 
churches of Asia. 


Dynamic outreach is needed 
Here is what they have to say: 
“What is wanted today is a dy- 


Dr. Stuber is General Secretary of the 
Japan’ International Christian University 
Foundation, Inc., 44 E. 23 Street, New York 
10, N. Y. He is the author of several books 
and a leader in interdenominational move- 
ments. 
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namic outreach of the Church: to 
that we should bend our energies. 
But we cannot be satisfied with the 
situation as it exists today. We know 
that in some places we have lost the 
Gospel; we have to that extent lost 
the initiative.” 

“The secret of achieving this re- 
covery (of initiative and mobility) is 
that every Christian in the younger 
churches should be a witnessing Chris- 
tian. This is possible only through 
deepening the spiritual life of the 
Church.” 

“We are convinced that missionary 
work should be done through the 
Church. We should cease to speak of 
‘missions and churches’ and avoid this 
dichotomy not only in our thinking 
but also in our actions. We should 
now speak about the mission of the 
Church.” 

“We believe that unity of the 
churches is an essential condition of 
effective witness and advance. In the 
lands of the younger churches di- 
vided witness is a crippling handicap. 
We of the younger churches feel this 
very keenly. While unity may be de- 
sirable in the lands of the older 
churches, it is imperative in those of 
the younger churches.” 


There must be greater participation 
It is plain to see that today, in this 
kind of a revolutionary world, there 
is a world mission for the whole 
church. As church school teachers 
and leaders we have a special loyalty 
to our own denomination and to its 
missionary program. At the same 
time we have an obligation to bring 
our local church into the wider con- 
cern of the whole Christian Church 
—of all denominations the world 
over. Increasingly we must think, not 
in terms of what our denomination 
can do alone, but of what it can do 
together with other denominations 
working as a world-team for Christ. 
One way in which we can help our 
church school members to understand 
this missionary concept is to have 


them participate in interdenomina- 
tional projects like Church World 
Service of the National Church of 
Churches, the Vellore India Medical 
College, and the International Chris- 
tian University in Japan. Such par- 
ticipation, on a practical basis, is 
worth more than many hours of dis- 
cussion and the reshuffling of various 
theories. In it, boys and girls, fathers 
and mothers learn world missions by 
actually acting Christian, without 
creedal or national limitations. 

Another way to gain a larger par- 
ticipation in this new phase of our 
world mission is to have reports from 
ecumenical conferences. By far the 
best way is to have a delegate report © 
in person. But it is now possible to 
get excellent films, filmstrips, record- 
ings and colored slides. These should 
be used not just for the sake of hav- 
ing a good program, but “to sell” this 
twentieth century concept of the 
Great Commission to those who at- 
tend our church school. 


Win the world for Christ 

Protestantism has a great world 
mission to fulfill. It has a Christ to 
proclaim to the world. It has a sav- 
ing Gospel which people and nations 
need desperately. It has a message of 
peace, good will and hope. No other 
party, movement or organization has 
such a missionary task and such an 
opportunity as do those churches 
which call themselves Protestant. 

It seems like a long and hard task 
to win the world to Christ. It is; but 
it is not an impossible one. With the 
aid of mass communications which 
modern science has made available, 
combined with a living faith, there is 
now a good chance to have a Chris- 
tian world. With the power of the 
conquering Christ at our command, 
why should we fear Communism, or 
be afraid that it will win the world? 
We have a cause far more just, and 
a Master who saves rather than de- 
stroys. Let us see to it that he is 
given a fair chance. He can, and 
will, draw the nations unto himself. 


PRAYER 

Our Heavenly Father, send a spe- 
cial blessing upon our Christian mis- 
stonary forces the world over, of every 
denomination, nation and creed. May 
we catch a new vision of the world 
mission of the Church, and may we 
do many wonderful things together. 
In the name of our common Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Clark and Clark 


Music helps leaders interpret the message of Easter 
to children. Here are recommendations for Easter 
music for both the children's department superin- 
tendents and the director of the children's choir. 


He” may we help children cele- 
brate Easter, the “Day of Joy”? 
It is not enough for them to sing 
Easter songs and hear stories. We 
must seek with them fresh under- 
standing of the significance of Easter 
and find new ways of translating our 
insights into living acts, words and 
song. Dead leaves of language that 
obscure the inner meaning of Easter 
must be cleared away so that we can 
come upon the glowing beauty that 
lies beneath. 

The search imposes discipline. 
Leaders must probe to the roots of 
their personal convictions regarding 
Jesus’ life and death, and try to speak 
simply about love and hope reborn. 
And, more than this, they must ex- 
plore with the children the values that 
they will feel most worth singing 
about. What are these values? In 
what ways can children experience 
them and want to sing about them? 


Arouse an awareness of nature 
Awareness perhaps comes first. We 


Miss Thomas is a teacher, musician, musical 
director, composer and author. She is the 
compiler of several fine song books for chil- 


dren. She lives in New York City. 
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may help children become sensitive to 
what is close at hand in the visible, 
living universe. We take our cue from 
Jesus who said, “See how the wild 
flowers grow.” Notice how “God so 
beautifully dresses the wild grass.” 
(Matthew 6:28 and 30) Children 
can observe with wonder how, “Out 
of the ground the Lord God made to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight and good for food.” (Gen- 
esis 2:9) Delight in color and design 
of growing things which they can 
recognize and call by name will cause 
them to burst into song. 


With primaries and juniors 

Writing a litany may help primary 
and junior children become aware of 
the beauty and wonder of the world. 
Each may be asked to make a word 
picture of a maple, evergreen, elm or 
other tree, as clearly expressed as 
words can do. These pictures should 
be not more than a sentence long, 
like snapshots. The most life-like. of 
the phrases may then be spoken by 
the authors while the group responds 
in unison, using either, “Out of the 
ground the Lord God made to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the 


Sing for 
Caster 


by Edith Lovell Thomas 


sight,” or “God richly furnishes us 
with everything to enjoy.” These re- 
sponses may be “sung” in the rhythm 
and speed of speaking, using the ‘E’ 
pitch throughout. Try again on ‘G’ 
and once more on middle ‘C’ until 
the most fitting tone is adopted. 


Another series of sentences describ- 
ing fruits might be written and the 
corresponding response sung about ev- 
ery tree that is “good for food.” This 
time the response might be developed 
into a chant, using two or three of the 
tones mentioned above, and shifting 
from one pitch to another for word 
emphasis. The chord tones (1, 3, 8 
of the scale) sounded simply on the 
piano provide starting and stopping 
stations, while the connecting tones 
are available on which to try wings 
and fly wherever one desires. 

How far a reflective exercise such 
as this can extend is limited only by 
the children’s readiness to take part 
and the teacher’s recognition of the 
moment of satisfaction when it is 
reached. With the older children, 
comment can continue to the con- 
clusion Jesus reached with his pupils: 
persons are worth so much more to 
our Father than plants, we can be 
sure he will give us all. we need for 
growing in goodness. 


With nursery and kindergarten 
children 

If it is at all possible, the nursery 
and kindergarten children should be 
taken for walks out-of-doors, where 
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Little children need something to touch, see and smell to help them understand 


they can look at the sky, the grass, 
hear a bird call and watch for signs 
that spring has come. “What do you 
see?” “Hear anything?” are questions 
that help them stop, look and listen 
during pauses in the walk. They 
should be encouraged to look for more 
than they first see. This would be a 
good time to sing the song, “Blue 
Sky, Soft and Clear,” to a Bohemian 
Folk Song.t Each stanza closes with 
the phrase, “Springtime is here!” in 
which the children join the leader. 
The whole song will quickly be ab- 
sorbed by the children if it is repeat- 
edly used as a part of the look-and- 
listen game. 


Accept change with joy 

Poetry and music can help children 
sense the wonder of the law of growth, 
death and new life. For older chil- 
dren the words of Jesus as he de- 
scribed this wonder are singing words: 
“Unless a grain of wheat falls into 
the earth and dies, it remains a sin- 
gle grain; but if it iit it bears rich 
fruit.” 

With juniors 

Juniors can be confronted with the 
marvel of death regularly being trans- 
formed into new life as they observe 
it in plant and animal cycles through- 
out the year. They must also face 
the facts of birth and death of people 


™Hymns for Primary Worship.” Westmin- 


ster, Judson or Pilgrim Press, 
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the glory of growth and change. 


they know, and learn to meet them 
with courage. Easter is a time for 
correcting perspective, for glimpsing 
God’s purpose in using death as a 
door to larger life. Perhaps the great 
lesson that life is benefited by change 
will come to the children as they say 
together, or hear a single voice in- 
terpret, the lines, “Fields of Won- 
der’? 

In time of silver rain 

The earth 

Puts forth new life again, 

Green grasses grow 

And flowers lift their heads, 

And over all the plain 


The wonder spreads 
Of life, of life, of life. 


In time of silver rain 

The butterflies 

Lift silken wings 

To catch a rainbow cry, 

And trees put forth 

New leaves to sing 

In joy beneath the sky 

As down the roadway 

Passing boys and girls 

Go. singing, too, 

In time of silver rain 

When spring and life 

Are new, are new, are new. 
In the carol, “Love Is 


Again,’ poetry and music at their 


*Langston- Hughes, “Fields of Wonder." 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Alfred, A. Knopf, Incorporated. Sonsriaht 
1938, 1947 by Langston Hughes. - 

*Words by J. M. C. Crum. In “Oxford Book 
of Carols," by Percy Dearmer et al. Oxford 
University Press. The carol with music can 
also be obtained separately. 


Come. 


best combine to express the essence 
of Easter. It is based on the words 
of Jesus and begins, “Now the green 
blade riseth from the buried grain.” 
These are united with a jubilant 
French tune. 


For primaries 

The song, “Easter Surprises”* puts 
into words for primaries their amaz- 
ing discoveries in nature. It leaves 

“open end” to be filled in with 

new experiences of nature’s marvels. 
These the children might record in 
a third stanza of their own making, 
following these verses: 
Out of an egg comes a singing bird; 
Out of a seed comes a flower; 


Dark of the night turns to morning light; 
Clouds turn to snow or to shower. 


Look for the wonders of Easter-time, 
Wonders that April will bring. 
Open your eyes for a_new surprise! 
God is at work in the spring. 

The music for these words is a 
German folk song, “The Nightingale,” 
as Brahms arranged it for Robert 
Schumann’s children. It is a gay ac- 
companiment, suggesting the bird’s 
song. 

For kindergarten children 

To see cocoons and pictures of the 
life stages through which a crawling 
caterpillar must pass from the sleepy 
chrysalis to the airy butterfly, is some- 

(Continued on page 39) 


‘In "The Whole World Singing,” compiled 
by Edith Lovell Thomas. Friendship Press. 
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Worship in the Kindergarten 


by Mamie W. Heinz 


HERE IS GOD?” an adult 
asked a five-year-old. “Where 
isn’t he?” was the child’s response. 

Many times a child surprises us by 
his insight and his expression of faith. 
A child easily accepts the reality of 
God. What idea of God he develops 
is our concern. 

A child’s ideas develop rapidly at 
four and five years of age. The 
through-the-week kindergarten gives 
special opportunities for competent 
leaders to help a child mature natur- 
ally. during these years, rather than 
become confused. 

Through experiencing God in wor- 
ship a child’s idea of God grows. His 
worship, on the other hand, depends 
upon his total experience of God. The 
people around him, what he hears, 
what happens to him, all influence 
his understanding of God. His fam- 
ily have already influenced his ideas 
about God and the kindergarten must 
start with him from where he is. 

In the program of the weekday 
kindergarten, we can’t simply appor- 
tion off one section of minutes, label 


it “worship” and feel confident that 


religious growth takes place. What- 
ever is done each day plays a part in 
that growth. All that happens in the 
school day helps or hinders the child 
in his relationship with God. The 
very set-up of the kindergarten, the 
way the teachers work, the oppor- 
tunities for creative expression, the 
total environment—all influence his 
religious life. 

Some of the most precious mo- 
ments of worship come during the 
time when the child is free to choose 
his own activity. Working together in 
block building, playing in the doll 
corner, painting, experimenting with 
clay, offer many opportunities that 
may have religious significance. 


Miss Heinz, kindergarten teacher, was un- 
til recently Associate Executive Secretary of 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Though this article was written with special refer- 
ence to through-the-week kindergartens, leaders of 
kindergarten groups on Sunday will also find it helpful. 


The teacher’s response 

How the teacher responds to these 
opportunities is important. 

Sometimes she may enter the ac- 
tivity for a few moments to give the 
help needed. 

Susan, John and Jane were play- 
ing in the doll corner. Margaret, 
dressed up in high heeled shoes, a 
hat and pocket book, tried to-get into 
this play. As she came close to the 
doll corner, Susan ran up to her and 
pushed her away, saying, “No, you 
can’t play with us.” The teacher ob- 
serving this and Margaret’s surprise 
and disappointment, came over - to 
Margaret. “So you are going calling,” 
she said. “Let’s knock. Visitors knock 
or ring a door bell.” 

Together they knocked on the 
blocks forming a wall. Susan, John, 
and Jane came to the opening. The 
teacher said, “Mrs. Green has come 
to call.” The imaginative suggestion 
caught. “Mrs. Green” was accepted 
and the play went happily on. The 
teacher had helped Margaret find a 
way to get into the small group. 
Susan, John, and Jane were helped to 
include another in their play. 

Satisfying fellowship with each oth- 
er will lead to better understanding 
of others—a necessary part of Chris- 
tian living. God is in the love that 
brings people together. 

What the teacher says often helps 
determine the quality of an exper- 
rence. & FOG 

Don was playing “house.” Without 
a word to anyone, he went to the low 
table where a Bible is always kept, 
picked it up, carried it carefully to 
his “house” and placed it upon a 
table there. 

At discussion time, an, adult told 
what Don had done, putting her own 
interpretation on the act. It might 
have been better for her to have said 
quietly to Don alone, “I have a Bible 
in my house too.” When she com- 
mended Don before the children she 


put emphasis on adult approval of 
the act rather than Don’s feeling at 
the moment of the act. No doubt 
other children later placed the Bible 
in the house not because of an inner 
urge but to win approval. 

It is the wise person who knows 
when to talk and when to keep quiet 
with children. 

Some five-year-olds were walking 
through the church sanctuary on a 
cloudy, windy day. Just as the chil- 
dren were near one of the beautiful 
stained. glass windows, the sunlight 
burst through, revealing the gorgeous 
colors of the glass. A child spon- 
taneously said “Let’s pray.” Without 
a word, the children dropped to their 
knees—a position that had never been 
used with that group. For a brief 
minute, there was worshipful silence. 
Then quietly, not speaking, the group 
walked out of the church. The wise 
teacher knew that some moments are 
too precious for words. Though this 
experience seemed to pass quickly 
there was no doubt that its influence 
was lasting. 

There are many times when the 
teacher needs to listen, or watch 
quietly, making mental notes of the 
insights about her children which 
come to her through these observa- 
tions. | 

There are many opportunities to 
enrich a child’s understanding of God 
through his learning of the world 
about him. In each season of the 
year there are discoveries to be made. 
Planting the garden, waiting for seeds 
to grow, listening to the wind, watch- 
ing birds, gathering fall leaves—all 
are sources of wonder, of joy. It is 
easy to talk to God with a thankful 
heart when one is having a rich ex- 
perience with nature. Prayer. isn’t a 
set of words—it is communion, fel- 
lowship with God. Prayer is a natur- 
al development when the feeling of 
joy, of wonder, of interest is present. 
This can not be scheduled at the 
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same time every day. 


Plan for worship experiences 
However, the experience of wor- 
ship cannot be left to chance. The 
teacher plans for it. She has a long- 
term plan, allowing for unexpected 
opportunities that are presented. She 
knows that worship comes from feel- 
ings within. These feelings cannot be 
forced but can be encouraged. Her 
plans include definite provisions for 
encouraging them, with both  indi- 
viduals and the group. 

Lovely pictures are used in the 
room, one a picture of Jesus and the 
children over a low table where the 
Bible is kept. One wonders what Bill 
was feeling when he left his blocks, 
went over to the picture of Jesus, 
looked at it, put his fingers on the 
children and on Jesus, then went 
back to his block building. 

The teacher often_uses the Bible. 


When verses are read, she locates them 
in the Bible. When Bible stories are 
told, she often holds the book. Oc- 
casionally individual children take the 
‘Bible of their own accord, look at it, 
turn the pages and imitate the act 
of reading. i ‘ 

Songs and poems help to express 
the feeling of joy and_ thankfulness 
and to encourage worship. Let us be 
sure the songs, poems, and stories are 
not symbolic but express what the 
child can experience and understand. 
These can be used at various times— 
when on a walk, at play, during music 
or story telling time, and in some 
planned worship times. 

Having happy experiences in the 
church, talking with the minister dur- 
ing the week, visiting the organist, and 
listening to the beautiful organ music 
present opportunities for worship. A 
group of  four-year-olds passed 
through the church hall when the 
organist was practicing. “Let’s go 
in,” they said. Quietly they went 
into the church, sat in the pews and 
listened intently to a beautiful por- 
tion of a symphony. The teacher 
thought the children had been still 
long enough. She got up and started 
out. They followed. When they were 
outside the sanctuary, they said, “Why 
did we have to leave?” 

The minister in a particular church 
dropped into the kindergarten room 
often. He came while the children 
were working at their chosen tasks 
and was often called upon to help 
solve a problem. When he came later 
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In each season of the year there are discoveries to be made. It is easy to talk 
to God when one is having a rich experience with nature. 


to read the Bible and pray with them, 
the children knew him as a friend. 
Knowing them, the minister was bet- 
ter prepared to lead them in worship. 

Occasionally the children like a 
|more definitely planned worship. 
| They may help plan a simple service 
‘in, the chapel, or in a lovely spot in 
\ their own room. They may help the 
‘teacher select the songs, Bible verse, 
story, and other materials to be used. 

Children often “play church,” re- 
living in their own way what they 
have experienced. Through this play 
the teacher can learn whether or not 
the children understand. the worship 
in which they shared. She does not 
interrupt the play to explain. She is 
near by to help if she is asked. Later 
she arranges for experiences that will 
help the children to grow in their 
understanding of worship. 

It is good if the children in the 
church weekday kindergarten come 
from different churches, different 
faiths. Here they begin to under- 


stand we all do not worship in the 
same way. 

Doctrine as such is not understood 
by young children. When selecting 
the church school, however, the fam- 
ily not attending that church needs 
to know that the church sponsoring 
the kindergarten has the right to 
teach within its own faith. 

We want the child to feel com- 
fortable and secure in thinking of 
God. This is a part of the plan for 
the total day’s living. The teacher 
herself seeks to grow in her own re- 
ligious attitudes and feelings. She is 
sensitive to the children’s needs. -She 
lives with them in a rich, comfortable 
environment. Together they practice 
Christian living, conscious of com- 
munion and fellowship with God. 
This kind of worship is a part of the 
living together—a vital part of each 
kindergarten day. It helps a child, 
who accepts easily the fact of God, 
to mature in his understanding of 
Him, 


The church deleganere moflwith thainaYoulht Fellowship advisors 


for study of basic materials before the Conference. 


By Maurice D. Bone 


Pictures by Minrod taken tn con- 
nection with the Conference. 


A New 
Kind of 


Youth Conference 


TRANGE THINGS happened at 
the old Mensch Mill. Where 
there had once been only the sound 
of grinding millstones there now 
echoed from the old stone walls earn- 
est voices engaged in discussion, mu- 
sic and gay laughter. 

What transpired was strange to the 
people as well as to the old mill. 
A new kind of youth conference was 
coming into being. The young people 
and their adult leaders were holding 
a National Experimental Senior High 
Conference at Alburtis, Pennsylvania. 

The mill, operated for many years 
by the Adam Mensch family, had 
been converted by the Evangelical 
and. Reformed Church into an excel- 
lent conference site. The newer 
buildings had preserved the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch stone construction 
characteristic of eastern Pennsylvania. 

The adult leaders had been there 
for three days of preparation, and had 
also been together in February with 
other denominational youth leaders of 
the National Council of Churches. 
Under the direction of David Hunter, 


Mr. Bone is Associate Director of Young 
People's Work, Division of Education in the 
Churches, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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general secretary of the Department 
of Christian Education of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, they worked 
out the purpose of this conference 
and made specific plans. 

The emphasis of the conference 
was placed upon the local youth fel- 
lowship. Whatever else happened, it 
was hoped that the four or five young 
people from each church would re- 
ceive specific guidance for strength- 
ening their own youth fellowship. 
This was reflected in the purpose: 

“To provide an atmosphere which 
will help persons to become involved 
in an experience of Christian com- 
munity in which each individual, led 
by the Holy Spirit, comes to a deeper 
and more meaningful commitment to 
God’s will through Jesus Christ, en- 
abling him to accept his responsibility 
for growth and witness in the Chris- 
tian community wherever he may be.” 

From the time of its formulation, 
this purpose was the point of refer- 
ence in determining all procedures, 
content, organization, resources, etc. 

The conference was projected by 
the Special Committee on Camps and 
Conferences of the National Council 
of Churches and the senior high 
section of the Committee on Youth 


Work of the National Council. Each 
denomination represented in the 
Committee on Youth Work had been 
invited to send two leaders, one man 
and one woman, and five young peo- 
ple (including at least two boys) from 
some one church. Eleven denomina- 
tions responded by providing leader- 
ship, and ten provided young people. 
There were eighty young people and 
adults. 

This conference was different in 
many ways from the usual confer- 
ence. The presence of delegates from 
several denominations provided op- 
portunities for discussion of Christian 
tradition. The emphasis upon the 
Christian community seemed new to 
many of the young people. At first it 
was puzzling but gradually came to 
have meaning as they understood 
their responsibilities to each other. 

The primary problem of the senior 
high young person, “What to do with 
me,” was always before them. While 
many questions were asked about 
strengthening the youth fellowship at 
home, more discussion actually took 
place on the subject of dating, friend- 
ships, and interfaith marriage. The 
unhurried schedule and the freedom 
of the educational pattern gave op- 
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Above: Many methods were used. This 
group is using role playing to report their 
discussion. 

Center: Two young people are learning 
audio-visual projection for use in their Youth 
Fellowship later. 

Bottom: Part of a "family group" sample 


an evening snack. Henry Tani, Director of 
the Youth Department, E & R Church, stands 
at the left. : 


portunity to deal with these questions 
and problems more adequately than 
might have been possible otherwise. 
In several areas of youth work the 
conference broke new ground. 


Delegates and leaders had advance 
preparation 

As mentioned above, considerable 
effort was made to prepare the dele- 
gates and their churches for this type 
of experience. It was hoped that the 
local churches would willingly accept 
the leadership of these young people 
following the conference. Visits by 
individual leaders to each of these 
groups following the conference re- 
vealed that this was accomplished to 
a fair degree. 

These post-conference visits by 
members of the leadership group in 
itself was an accomplishment in a 
new direction. 

During the conference each group 
of young people from a particular 
church met at least three times—the 
beginning, the middle, and near the 
close. First, the conference was in- 
terpreted to them. Then they pre- 
pared for the interpretation of the 
conference experience to their local 


church groups. 
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How effective was the Conference in helping young peo- 
ple strengthen their own youth programs back home? 
Here, one of the delegates has combined two ideas he 


In the meetings of the leaders in 
February and immediately preceding 
the conference the unity of purpose 
was agreed upon and a unity of spirit 
in approach to the young people 
achieved. 

They had a new “family” experience 

The “family group” is the basic 
program and activity unit in junior 
and junior high camps. This senior 
high conference adapted the idea for 
experimentation and brought together 
a cabin of boys and a cabin of girls 
and the two adult leaders to form 
each “family.” These groups of ten 
young people and two leaders were 
together each morning for study and 
discussion from 10 to 12 o’clock. They 
were together an hour before bed- 
time for snacks, sharing, discussion, 
planning, fellowship, and prayers. 
These family groups became very sig- 
nificant in the minds of the young 
people. 


This was a departure from the. 


usual conference pattern of shifting 
groupings often throughout the day, 
with an adult serving as “teacher” 
with a “class.” The idea of two 
adults serving in the role of team 
leadership to a group of young peo- 
ple was used and the study period 
lasted two hours instead of one. Each 
team was composed of a man and a 
woman. 
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The workshop method was used 

The conference started where the 
young people were in their under- 
standing of the Christian experience 
and its relation to their life in the 
home, church, and school. Study pe- 
riods were given to searching for 
answers to the most pressing prob- 
lems. The whole group gave itself 
to discovering the problems, the fam- 
ily groups discussed them, and _ re- 
ported back to the larger group. 

Of all the methods used—group 
discussion, panel discussion, role play- 


learned at conference, in presenting the subject of "Chris- 
tian Witness.’ These buzz groups are discussing the sub- 
ject after seeing a filmstrip on it. 


ing, buzz sessions, skits, play reading, 
and problem clinic—role playing 
seemed to have made the most lasting 
impression. 

This conference demonstrated the 
usefulness of certain procedures. Fur- 
ther experimentation is being carried 
on by certain denominations, and the 
Special Committee on Camps and 
Conferences is planning further ex- 
perimentation in 1956. 

The purpose of the strange hap- 
penings in the old mill was to break 
a new trail for all youth conferences. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


The articles in this issue are especially appropriate for the month follow- 
ing the special February number on "New Insights for Christian Edu- 


cation." 


Each article represents a “growing edge" or new venture. 


"Sing for Easter," by one of the leaders in church music, points the di- 
rection in which we should be moving with children's Easter music. 
"Worship in the Kindergarten" does the same in its field. 


Maurice D. Bone reports a new venture in youth work. 


Edward D. Staples reports an important development in home-church 


cooperation. 


“Visit Your Art Museum" deals with one of the neglected resources for 


education. 


C. Aubrey Hearn calls us to a vigorous educational approach to the 


alcohol problem. 


Mrs. Holsinger's report and confession alerts us to educational possibili- 


ties in historical events. 


KEEP AWAKE in CHRISTIAN EDUCATION! 
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An Experiment in 


Home and Church Cooperation 


by Edward D. Staples 


VER A PERIOD OF FOUR 

YEARS sixty-nine Methodist 
churches have been experimenting 
with a plan for encouraging closer 
cooperation between the homes and 
the church school. Interest in this ex- 
perimentation arose at about the same 
time in Michigan and in Northeastern 
Ohio. There were twenty-six church- 
es in this territory which agreed to 
work together under the guidance of 
the executive secretaries of Christian 
education in these states. Other 
churches began the second year. The 
General Board of Education agreed 
to work with them. 

Plans for the project were made in 
a five-day seminar at Albion College. 
Each participating church sent four 
representatives to share in the plan- 
ning. When completed, the plan had 
no essentially new features but 
brought together the best of many 
tested ways of helping parents under- 
stand themselves and their children 
and of relating the teaching of the 
church to the much more extensive 
teaching going on in the home. 

The churches working in this ex- 
periment from the beginning met 
twice each year for further planning. 
This fellowship and sense of sharing 
in a common task was felt to be ex- 
tremely valuable. Groups of churches 
coming into the plan later in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and 
New York met only once a year and 
expressed a need for more frequent 
evaluation. These groups took the 
materials planned in Michigan and 


Ohio and used them without essential © 


change. 

Before the plan was launched in a 
church, a study was made of its pres- 
ent church school organization, using 
an eight-page questionnaire or rating 
scale. This revealed many weakness- 
es. In one church, no teacher had 


Dr. Staples is Director of the Department 
of the Christian Family of The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ever taken a course in leadership 
education. Few churches were help- 
ing parents by providing appropriate 
literature. Many of these weaknesses 
were corrected before the plan was 
launched. 


The plan is interpreted 
- Every available means for inter- 
preting what was expected of par- 
ents and teachers was used. Minis- 
ters preached upon the values of 
working together in home and 
church; publicity articles were pre- 
pared for the local papers; every 
family with children in the church 
school was visited and enrolled. 
Both parents were invited to sign 
their half of the agreement card, 
which contained these promises: 
—to participate in the total program 
of the church. 
—to attend church school regularly. 
—to follow suggestions in the Parents’ 
Guides. 
—to attend Parents’ Study Groups. 
—to confer with church school teach- 
ers quarterly. 
—to report regularly to teachers, us- 
ing printed guides. 
—to read The Christian Home. 
There was strong agreement among 
the participating churches that the 
more the church school leaders ex- 
pect of parents the more they will 
respond. 


Parents get printed helps 

The Methodist church school cur- 
riculum carries many helps for par- 
ents. It was felt necessary, however, 
to focus attention upon these, so a 
quarterly guide fer parents was pre- 
pared for every piece of Methodist 
material used by the pupils, both 
closely graded and group graded les- 
sons. Most of these helps have now 
been incorporated in The Christian 
Home, a magazine for parents. This 
worked well the last year of the ex- 
perimental period. Many churches 
sent The Christian Home to all the 
enrolled parents, paying for it out of 


the literature budget. Other churches 
asked parents to subscribe, but these 
reached only about half the homes 
with the magazine. 

It was found that a personal letter 
from teacher to parent, to call atten- 
tion to the units being studied, was 
most helpful. In one primary depart- 
ment, the child takes home a suit- 
case with a book for the child and a 
copy of The Christian Home for the 
parents, and sometimes a leaflet or 
two. Then the following Sunday, a 
different child takes home the suit- 
case for a week. 

Each church provided a few good 
books for parents. These included 
books on child care, psychology of 
adolescence, parent relationship, 
teaching religion in the home, and 
the Christian faith. Book reviews in 
adult classes created interest and the 
books were placed where readily 
available. Several public libraries as- 
sisted with book displays and talks. 


Parents study together 

As each parent was asked to par- 
ticipate in a parents’ group in the 
church, the church had responsibility 
for scheduling these groups. Larger 
churches divided the parents into 
three groups; smaller churches were 
content with one. Some churches 
found Sunday morning the best time 
for meeting; others found it more 
convenient to meet on a week-night. 

These groups studied the discussion 
guide in The Christian Home or elec- 
tive units selected on the basis of their 
interests as revealed through a check 
list. It was discovered that parents 
are concerned about problems of child 
psychology but do not want to spend 
all of their time on these problems. 
After a few months of study of home 
difficulties they asked for units on the 
Bible, the Christian faith and social 
issues. They frequently approached 
these basic enrichment units from the 
angle of how to answer children’s 
questions. 

Special activities were planned fre- 
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Sunday afternoon interviews of the parents with the teacher were 
found most effective. 


quently, such as family nights at the 
church, at-home-nights, picnics, hob- 
‘by groups, etc. One church had a 
summer “splash party.” After the 
families had been swimming together 
they came back to the church for re- 
freshments. 


Parents meet with teachers 

Church school teachers were en- 
couraged to visit in the home. When 
new teachers were enlisted they. were 
told that visitation was expected. 
Teachers of large classes used class 
visitors to help. The churches agreed 
that quarterly was not too often to 
visit, but it was discovered that many 
teachers were not willing to visit so 
frequently. It was then decided to 
ask for one or two visits to the home 
each year and to make other contacts 
with the home at least quarterly. 

The value of such visits was illus- 
trated in the case of George, who was 
constantly causing trouble in class. 
The teacher looked upon him as a 
spoiled brat and did not seem to be 
able to find any contact of friendship 
with him. The report card indicated 
that the mother was having diffi- 
culty at home also. A visit revealed 
that George lived in a broken home. 
His mother and grandmother were 
often sharp with him and he needed 
a different kind of affection. When 
the church school teacher understood 
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his family background, she was able 
to be more patient with George, to 
get him into a Boy Scout Troup, 
where he found male companionship, 
and to help him feel wanted in the 
group. 

Parent-teacher interviews were also 
found most effective. Parents were 
invited to meet the teacher at the 
church at a specific time. By sched- 
uling interviews fifteen minutes apart, 
the teacher could see most of the par- 
ents of his class in one Sunday after- 
noon. 

Group meetings, teas, an open 
house in the church school room, or 
parents’ day at Sunday school offered 
opportunities for teachers and par- 
ents to talk over the objectives of 
their program, but were not quite as 
effective as the personal interview or 
visitation. Telephone calls were help- 
ful for reaching parents if other means 
failed. One church invited two par- 
ents each Sunday to observe in the 
church school and talk with the 
teacher afterward. 

Report cards were sent each quar- 
ter to the parents, interpreting the 
progress the child was making at 
church school. Parents were asked 
to fill in the form on the back of the 
card and return it to the church. 
The reports showed evidence of in- 
itiative in class work, encouraging 
signs of progress, and evidence of 


Christian growth. Parents were asked 
to indicate home progress and areas 
in which they needed help. 


Response from the parents to the 
card varied from fifty per cent to 
ninety per cent. The reports of pro- 
gress were favorably received though 
some parents thought they should be 
more specific regarding the quantity 
of material learned. Most of the 
teachers preferred the more general 
type of report of progress. 


Evaluation of the experiment 

Every church taking part in this 
project showed a higher average at- 
tendance in proportion to its enroll- 
ment than at the beginning of the 
plan. In one community, the average 
attendance in church school jumped 
from fifty to seventy-eight per cent 


of the church’s enrollment and the 


church school had to take over a 
lodge hall across the street for classes. 

It was the new insights into teach- 
ing which seemed to be one of the 
greatest values of the experiment. The 
fact came out in one evaluation ses- 
sion that teachers were no longer 
“teaching the lesson” but were teach- 
ing the children. Most churches re- 
ported that teaching improved and 
that teachers were now better pre- 
pared. One parent reported that she 
had never before realized the import- 
ance of a rain-drop going down a 
window pane. It had never occurred 
to her to use a simple fact of nature 
in teaching religion in her home, as 
was suggested in her church school 
materials. 

Expanded sessions resulted in some 
churches so that parents could attend 
the regular church services and their 
children could learn at the same time. 

All were agreed that it was not a 
multiplied number of activities which 
created a family-centered church, but 
it was an attitude which undergirded 
all of their planning of the church’s 
program. 

Adopting this plan will not per- 
form miracles. It requires hard work 
and expects much of those who would 
teach in home and church. It should 
be entered into prayerfully and hope- 
fully, with a determination that a 
closer relationship between home and 
church can be brought about if people 
care enough. 

This plan is described more fully 
in manual number 3035-C of the 
Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, A Plan for Home and Church 
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Cooperation. This booklet is based 
upon the experiment and grew out of 
the experience of the churches par- 
ticipating. It way be ordered from 
The Service Department, Box 871, 
Nashville, Tennessee for 50c, cash 
with order. 


Whs. Demaree 


1 Ei 1955 Russell Colgate Distin- 
guished Service Citation was 
awarded to Mrs. Doris Clore Demaree 
of Route No. 3, Franklin, Indiana. 
The announcement was made on 
January 26 and the award was given 
in Cincinnati, Ohio on February 8, 
at the annual meeting of the Division 
of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. 

Mrs. Demaree has often written for 
the International Journal, including a 
year of junior worship materials. Her 
most recent article was in the May 
1954 issue, “Design for Teaching.” 
She was selected as a contributor for 
that number because of her known 
skill in teaching. 

Mrs. Demaree was nominated for 
the Colgate award by the United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disci- 
ples of Christ), of which she is a 
member. She has lived on a farm 
all her life and until 1947 went to a 
rural church. She began teaching a 
Sunday school class in 1919. She is 
now a member of the Tabernacle 
Christian Church in Franklin and 
serves as children’s work counselor 
and as chairman of the committee on 
religious education in this church. 

For the past fifteen years she has 
been state chairman of children’s work 
for the Disciples and for the Indiana 
Council of Churches. She has served 
her communion in state youth con- 
ferences, family camps, and women’s 
missionary societies. She has also been 
a member of the national curriculum 
committee for the Disciples of Christ 
and for a while served as temporary 
director of missionary education for 
children. 

Her interdenominational activities 
have made Mrs. Demaree well known 
to children’s workers in other church- 
es. For the past five years she has 
been a member of the Committee on 
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Other denominations have been 
working in the field of home and 
church cooperation for some time. 
The Presbyterians have a strong em- 
phasis in their curriculum. Most of, 
the major denominations have more 
on family life now than they had a 


Children’s Work of the National 
Council of Churches. She is also a 
member of the Assembly of the Di- 
vision of Christian Education. She 
has taught in state vacation church 
school conferences and has frequently 
been dean of leadership training 
schools. Her writing, too, has reached 
a large audience as she has prepared 
articles, lesson materials, study books, 
and special observance booklets. 
However, in spite of all these out- 
side activities, one always thinks of 
Mrs. Demaree in her accustomed 
place in her own church, as a junior 
teacher and leader of vacation church 


few years ago. The problems are 
similar. Churches interested in really 
working upon the problem of home 
and church cooperation should get 
in touch with their denominational 
headquarters. 


ae the Colgate Lg od | 


school, and in her own home. Her 
three children are now grown. One 
son is in the Army, another in the In- 
diana Conservation Department, and 
a daughter with a family of her own 
lives on a nearby farm. 

Mrs. Demaree is the twelfth re- 
cipient of the Russell Colgate award, 
and the second woman to be so hon- 
ored. The citation, awarded upon 
vote of 1,400 churchmen named by 
Protestant denominations or councils 
for this purpose, is given in the mem- 
ory of the late Mr. Colgate, former 
president of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


Mrs. Demaree regularly teaches a class of juniors in her own church. 
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Visit Your Art Museum 


There is probably an art gallery not far from your 
church. Are you using it to enrich your teaching? 


by Imo Ruyle Foster 


NE GREAT HERITAGE of the 
Christian Church is the religious 
art found in museums. During the 
last sixty years so much art has been 
brought to America, or created here, 
that buildings have been enlarged 
and new centers erected to house it. 
In a recent listing there were 286 
art museums in 47 states and the 
District of Columbia, 23 in ten pro- 
vinces of Canada, and nearly 100 col- 
lege and university art centers. 
Most of these contain some relig- 
ious paintings. Many of them have 
other art objects of religious signific- 
ance. In these collections lie great 
possibilities for the Christian educa- 
tion program of churches. 


You may be near a museum 

A spot map of the towns and cities 
in Canada and the United States hav- 
ing some kind of art center shows that 
well over half of the population is 
within easy access of some good art 
collection. Many millions live where 
they can go to a museum, spend a few 
hours, and return home within a day. 
Yet millions never go to these centers. 
Few churches are using these re- 
sources for Christian teaching and in- 
spiration. There is definite neglect of 
this Christian witness. 

Most staffs of art museums are 
willing, many of them eager, to be of 
service to community groups. Rich 
experiences await children, young 
people and adults when their leaders 
become aware of the resources in 
nearby museums. 

“Learning through seeing” began 
long before instruction from text- 
books or lectures, but there came a 
period when learning by rote was em- 
phasized. This was true in both secu- 
lar and religious education. Now vis- 
ual learning is emphasized again and 
curriculum materials include pictures 
in order that teachers may help their 
pupils to learn (and remember) 
through seeing. 


Mrs. Foster is the wife of the Editor of 
the International Journal. 
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Going to museums to see original 
paintings or art objects increases ap- 
preciation for the insights and experi- 
ences which inspired artists to inter- 
pret the Christian message on canvas 
or wood, and in tapestry, bronze, clay 
or gold. One has not really “seen” 
a picture until he has sensed the emo- 
tional message as well as the inform- 
ation the artist attempted to commu- 
nicate. Works of art of high quality 
should give the viewer an intense 
sense of satisfaction in seeing some- 
thing approaching wholeness and per- 
fection in itself. Such an experience 
heightens one’s sense of the richness 
and dignity of life and can bring one 
into the presence of the Creator. 


Planning for visits is important 

In arranging visits to museums it 
is well to keep in mind a few simple 
principles. There must be prepara- 
tion for the visit. An adult or young 
person should have a conference in 
advance with someone at the museum 
about the size of the group, their 
ages and interests, and to arrange the 
time of the visit and its cost. This 
person will accompany the group on 
the visit. Unless the teacher or leader 
is very well acquainted with the 
things to be seen, a guide will be 
needed. 

For children, the visit must be in- 
formal enough for questions. Some 
free time should be given for looking 
without any adult direction. There 
is no need to try to draw a response 
from each child. However, a leader 
can sense whether or not a child is 
merely “looking at” something or real- 
ly seeing it. A good leader stands 
ready to do some interpreting when 
a child is bewildered or curious. 

It is well to have some visits re- 
lated to the class or group work. Oth- 
er visits will be for adventure and 
inspiration. It is important that the 
group leave the museum while there 
is an eagerness for more. 

Young children gain most from a 
museum visit if taken alone or with 


two or three of the same age by a 
parent or friend. Care should be 
taken so they will not be frightened 
by the massive buildings and by the 
uniformed guards. 

Soon after a visit a group can dis- 
cuss what has been seen and give im- 
pressions and evaluations of the trip. 
After a few visits some young people 
and older children may have enough 
interest in art to share their observa- 
tions and. information. This may be 
done at a meeting in the church or on 
another visit to a museum. A boy 
of twelve did this with two younger 
friends in the Metropolitan Museum 
during spring vacation from school. 
His eyes sparkled as he pointed out 
lines, colors, expressions and symbols 
used by the artists who had painted 
his favorite works. The younger boys 
gained more from their friend than 
they would have from a guide be- 
cause they caught some of their 
friend’s enthusiasm for good art. 

A church may be fortunate enough 
to have one person who will serve as 
a “sponsor” for all groups going to 
the museums. The sponsor can be a 
resource person who keeps informed 
concerning the work being done in 
the groups so as to relate objects in 
the museums to that work. If no 
sponsor is available the group leaders 
and teachers can share these responsi- 
bilities. This is a good place also for 
parent cooperation. 


Examples of religious works 
in museums 

A few examples of works in mu- 
seums in widely scattered towns or 
cities will illustrate the treasure to be 
found in museums of art. A longer 
list will be included in a later issue 
of the Journal. 

In the Houston (Texas) Museum 
of Fine Arts there are three paintings 
of the flight into Egypt. These can 
be compared and contrasted. They 
are “Rest on the Flight into Egypt,” 
by Antonio D’Enrico (about 1635), 
“Flight into Egypt,” by Francesco 
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Desiderio (17th century), ‘“Land- 
scape with Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt,” by an Italian painter (first 
half of 18th century). 

The Portland (Oregon) Art Mu- 
seum has two paintings of Christ on 
the cross by Italian Renaissance ar- 
tists which older groups can study. 
They are “Christ on the Cross with 
Four Holy Women,” by Perugia 
(1484-1544) and “Christ on the 
Cross,” by Sandro Botticelli (1444- 
1510). Both of these are painted on 
wood. Younger groups can study the 
Madonna and Child paintings from 
the 14th and 16th centuries, also 
found there. 


In the Arkansas Museum of Fine 
Arts (Little Rock), there is an oil 
painting of children on dog sleds 
coming to a cabin in the woods. They 
are bringing gifts. The picture is 
called “Christmas Morn” and is by 
O. E. Berninghaws. There is also an 
interesting nativity painting with ani- 
mals, “The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” by Francesco Bassano (about 
1549-1591). 

In the Fine Arts Gallery at San 
Diego, California there are several 
paintings of interest in Bible study: 
“The Good Samaritan,” by Fetti 
(about 1620), “Flight into Egypt,” 
by Tiepolo (1696-1770), “The Peni- 
tent Peter,” by El Greco (1541-1614), 
“Christ —Taken Captive,’ by Bosch 
(1450-1516), and “Holy Family with 
St. Francis,” by Rubens (1577-1640). 


The Cincinnati (Ohio) Art Mu- 
seum has a collection of musical in- 
struments from various times and na- 
tions. These reflect the cultural and 
social life of a period and people. In 
the collection is a shofar, Hebraic 
ritual trumpet made from a ram or 
goat horn, blown as part of the serv- 
ice on New Moon days in orthodox 
synagogues, on New Year’s Day and 
Day of Atonement. There is a flute 
of the early 19th century in the form 
of a walking stick, a symbol of the era 
when sudden inspiration might call 
for immediate musical expression. 
There is a santir (dulcimer) of Tur- 
key. The name implies its relation to 
the Greek psaltery. There is also a 
she (long zither), a classic Chinese 
instrument of the type played by Con- 
fucius: 

The Art Institute of Chicago (lIlli- 
nois) has “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Lucas van Leyden (1494- 
1533) which was painted when the 
artist was about fifteen years of age. 
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This painting is a sample of the fine paintings on biblical subjects to be found 
in American art galleries. |t is "The Return of the Prodigal Son,"’ by the famous 
Spanish painter, Bartolome Esteban Murillo, and hangs in the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. It was given to the Gallery by the Avalon Foundation 
through the generosity of Ailsa Mellon Bruce. 


This picture, painted between 1670 and 1674, was one of a series of deco- 
rations for the church reconstructed by the Brotherhood of La Caridad in Seville 
in connection with their Hospital of Saint George. Besides three pictures for 
altars, Murillo painted eight large canvases for the nave walls of the church, of 
which this is one. It is oil on canvas, 93x103 inches in size. 


It has “The Four Evangelists” by 
Alessandro Vittoria (1525-1608) in 
terra cotta and painted to simulate 
bronze. The artist was probably di- 
rectly or indirectly under the influ- 
ence of Michelangelo. The Institute 
has a Charles Connick stained glass 
window which is worthy. of study. 

The Boston (Massachusetts) Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts has some old silver 
communion services which are owned 
and used regularly by historic church- 
es of the Boston area. They are dis- 
played at the Museum when not in 
use. There are also old communion 
sets in the Yale Gallery at New Hav- 
en, Connecticut. 

Among other objects, the Art As- 
sociation of Montreal (Ontario) has 
these paintings: “The Raising of 
Jairus’ Daughter,” by Gabriel Max 
(born in Prague, 1840), “Madonna 


and Child,” by Giovanni Antonio 
Beltraffio (last half of 15th century), 
and “Madonna and Child,” by San- 
dro Botticelli (1444-1510). 

Most of these museums have many 
other paintings and objects which 
would be of interest in connection 
with religious education. No exhaus- 
tive list can be given, even in several 
articles. Church leaders interested in 
using these resources should write or 
visit the nearest museums to learn 
what is available, then arrange for 
groups to visit them. Families can 
be encouraged to visit by having their 
attention called to certain paintings 
or objects. On vacation trips, families 
can profit by visiting museums farther 
from home. 

This great religious heritage is 
ours. We should let it become a part 
of our experience and culture. 
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A Planned Ghurch Program of 


Alcohol Education 


by C. Aubrey Hearn 


WIGHT L. MOODY said, “the 
best way to show that a stick is 
crooked is not to argue about it or 
spend time: denouncing it, but to lay 
a straight stick alongside of it.” 
Paraphrased, the statement might 
read, “The best way for a church to 
promote a program emphasizing ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages is to 
show the superiority of the Christian 
program of total abstinence.” It is 
my belief that any use of alcoholic 
beverages, even in moderation, is in- 
compatible with Christian living and 


Mr. Hearn is Director of the Study Course, 
Baptist Training Union Department, the Sun- 
day School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, Nashville, Tennessee. 


This leaflet, published by the UCYM, was 
written for young people. 
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that total abstinence is imperative for 
a Christian. 

Most churches seem satisfied with 
the traditional approach to the al- 
cohol problem—an annual sermon or 
commitment day service, or an annual 
message from a representative of the 
state temperance society, or a reliance 
upon the quarterly temperance Sun- 
day school lessons. Such an approach, 
while better than none, is often out- 
moded, unrealistic, and will not get 
satisfactory results. The fact is, pow- 
erful social and propaganda forces 
are busy every day teaching people 
that drinking is smart, socially cor- 
rect, and necessary. How can the 
churches cope with these forces if 
they do not have a planned, persis- 
tent, attractive program of emphasis 
upon total abstinence? 


Needed—a temperance 
committee 

Every church should have a tem- 
perance committee to supervise the 
planning and the promotion of the 
church’s program of alcohol educa- 
tion. This committee should be pro- 
vided with sufficient funds to imple- 
ment its program. The First Baptist 
Church of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
has such a committee, of which Judge 
William Haralson is chairman. In a 
recent year this committee promoted 
the following projects: 

Sponsored the appearance of Bill 
Cameron, of the Mississippi Church 
Council of Alcohol Education, for 
a week in the city. Mr. Cameron 
appeared before many church and 
school groups, luncheon clubs, etc. 

Purchased books on alcohol for 
the church library. 

Leased film With His Help for 
frequent showings in the county. 
Judge Haralson says: “While we 
find it difficult to get many people 
to read literature on the subject, 
they will readily view a film.” 

Paid the expenses of a member 


Several denominations have published units 
of study on alcohol education. 


of the committee to a school of 
alcohol education. 


Sponsored a rally on World Tem- 
perance Sunday. 


This program was not only church 
centered, but it also reached out into 
the city and the county. , 


Ideas for a tailor-made program 

The temperance committee of the 
church should design a tailor-made 
program of alcohol education to fit 
the needs of the church and the 
community. The aim of the commit- 
tee’s program should be to approach 
the alcohol problem from a Christian 
standpoint without doing violence to 
the accepted scientific facts about al- 
cohol, to the end that the people of 
the church and the community may 
be led to see the superiority of and 
to adopt the alcohol-free way of life. 
Such a program might include the 
following: 

1. Showing of films on alcohol— 
Films such as With His Help (pro- 
duced by Broadman Films, 127 Ninth 
Avenue North, Nashville, Tennessee) 
can reach multitudes of people who 
might not read tracts or books. 

2. Posters on total abstinence— 
Color posters such as “My Best” (pub- 
lished by Broadman) speak a positive 
message which is bound to make an 
impression. In addition to using sev- 
eral of these in the church, it would 
be fine to put one on the bulletin 
board of each school in the city. 

3. Tracts urging total abstinence.— 
The Methodist Board of Temperance, 
100 Maryland Avenue, Northeast, 
Washington, D.C., and the W.C.T.U. 
Publishing House, Evanston, Illinois, 
publish many excellent tracts and blot- 
ters urging alcohol-free living. These 
may be used with good results, espe- 
cially when they are judiciously dis- 
tributed. For youth groups “use To 
Drink or Not to Drink, published by 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
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The church and home may sponsor 
alcohol-free recreation. 


ment, 79 E. Adams St., 
Illinois (5c each). 

4. Use Christian Family Week to 
emphasize total abstinence. — G. S. 
Stevenson declares that the best edu- 
cation against alcoholism is a happy 
family life. Have a panel on “Factors 
in Happy Home Life” in which the 
harm of drinking to home life is 
brought out. The greatest objection 
to drinking is that it destroys spiritual 
values. As Isaiah said, people who 
“rise up early in the morning, that 
they may follow strong drink . . . re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, neither 
consider the operation of his hands” 
(Isaiah 5:11-12). 

5. Promote study classes on alcohol- 
ism.—There are a number of good 
books which can be used. One of 
these is Alcohol and Christian Re- 
sponsibility, by Clifford Earle. Anoth- 
er is Alcohol, Culture, and Society, 
by Clarence H. Patrick. Basic In- 
formation on Alcohol, by Albion Roy 
King, is also recommended. Alcohol- 
ism has in the last decade become one 
of the nation’s most serious health 
problems, with four million addicts. 

6. Help establish Allied Youth posts 
in the local high schools—Many high 
schools have Allied Youth posts. The 
teen-agers who belong to Allied 
Youth have “Show-me” tours-and in 
these and other ways they study the 
alcohol problem. Allied youth is en- 
dorsed by the National Education 
Association. Information about this 
organization may be obtained from 
the national headquarters, 1709 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

7. Sponsor alcohol-free recreation. 
—It is primarily in social life that 
young people feel the pressure to be- 
gin drinking. The church and the 
home can help in a positive way by 
sponsoring recreational activities in 
which the drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages would be out of place. When 
young people have wholesome places 
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in which to find recreation and when 
they participate in worthy recreation- 
al activities, desirable companionships 
are formed and character-building 
values result. 


8. Foster the study of units on the 
alcohol problem by Sunday school 
classes.—Several denominational pub- 
lishing houses have such units. An 
example is “The Alcohol Problem,” 
by J. Daniel Barron, published by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press (price 45 
cents). A class may be encouraged 
to study such a unit of lessons for an 
entire quarter. 

9. Foster youth study groups —In 
one church committees were appoint- 
ed in one youth group to study the 
alcohol problem locally. One com- 
mittee investigated beer advertising 
on radio and television stations, an- 


other studied money spent in the 
county on alcohol, another went on an 
inspection tour of notorious drinking 
places accompanied by a policeman, 
another studied drinking scenes in 
the movies, another visited the courts 
and took notes on cases involving 
drinking, etc. The committees gave 
their reports in a public meeting. 

10. Educate concerning Alcoholics 
Anonymous and other rehabilitation 
agencies——Many church families have 
a drinking problem and need help. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is doing a not- 
able work in rehabilitating alcoholics. 
Every church should know about the 
A.A. groups in its city and should co- 
operate with them. The resources of 
state clinics for alcoholics should be 
made available to those who need 
them. 

A program such as this is by no 
means complete. But it is a begin- 
ning and, if persistently followed, will 
soon begin to show results. Other ac- 
tivities will be suggested by members 
of the church. Channels for commu- 
nity education and service should be 
sought. The committee should not 


“New Insights” 
Issue in Great Demand 


The February 1955 issue of 
the Journal was a special num- 
ber on “New Insights for Chris- 
tian Education.” 


Churches are ordering extra 
copies so that all workers may 
have them. 


Seminary professors are or- 
dering them for their students. 

Training schools are securing 
copies for use in classes. 

Teachers of weekday religious 
education classes are finding the 
“insights” helpful. 

Order your extra copies 


promptly, before the supply is ex- 
hausted. 


hesitate to adopt new ideas and ex- 
plore new areas. This is a field in 
which little has been done. Oppor- 
tunities abound and only eternity will 
measure the good that will be done. 


Other resources 

A newly published guide for al- 
cohol education in the local church, 
called Education for Sobriety, by 
Helen McKnight, has recently been 
published by the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. In out- 
line form it gives suggestions for or- 


ganization and promotion and for 
programs and projects, plans for 


Commitment Day, and an annotated 
bibliography. Order from Temper- 
ance Education, 209 Ninth St., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania, or your de- 
nominational book store, at 50c a 
copy. 

A new service for the production 
and promotion of new materials in 
the field of alcohol education, on a 
non-denominational basis, is the TEM 
Press. The new TEM Press catalog 
lists more than 100 “tools” for al- 


cohol education. Copies of the new 
catalog are free from TEM Press, 
100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


We Had a Wonderful Pageant 


But we neglected educational opportunities 
that could have made it more wonderful 


HURCHES and groups of church- 

es are frequently faced with the 
problem of observing an anniversary. 
Drama is often the medium used. It 
draws people, stirs their pulses and 
focuses their minds on the informa- 
tion at hand. The opportunity to 
have an educational program in com- 
bination with the drama is usually 
overlooked. This is unfortunate. With 
all the commitee meetings, with all 
the search for methods, all the stitch- 
ing, the rehearsals, the work—some- 
thing lasting should result to com- 
pensate for all the effort. 


We had a fine pageant in Preble 
County, Ohio. It was a huge success. 
But after it was too late we realized 
that we had overlooked many oppor- 
tunities for using the observance as an 
educational device. 

It was the sesquicentennial year of 
Ohio’s statehood. Our aim was to 
show the contribution of the church 
to the state. More especially we want- 
ed to show how the church had en- 
riched the culture of Preble County. 


The device which made our ob- 
servance vivid was a huge “map” 
drawn in white lime on the outdoor 
stage, which was the race-track before 
the grandstand at the County Fair 
Grounds. Onto the “map,” at appro- 
priate times, streamed men and 
women from the pages of our county 
church history, to take their places 
on the spot where each church was 
founded. We saw the quaint plain- 
ness of the “Friends.” We saw the 
conservative “Brethren.” The “Meth- 
odists” came out in the early nine- 


teenth-century garb of the “common ~ 


people.” The “Christian” was a 
sturdy frontiersman. These pioneers 
made an interesting contrast to the 
representatives of recently founded 
churches who took their places on the 
“map” in modern dress. This vivid 
pageantry took place in response to 


Mrs. 
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Holsinger lives in West Manchester, 


by Louraine Lacey Holsinger 


Palladium-Item Photo 


Members of the West Elkton Friends meet- 
ing portray the first couple married in the 
West Elkton meetinghouse. 


the story narrated by the “Voice of 
the Church.” 

Before the pageant, the youngsters 
had a big “Sunday School Parade,” 
with placards and banners and a band 
in the lead. Young people helped 
with singing, served as ushers, gave 
out programs and information, and 
supervised the offering. There was 
much participation, with nothing dif- 
ficult, nothing expensive, nothing left 
out—except educational values. 


How we planned 

This is how we prepared for the 
pageant: 

1. We started with a committee 
representative of each church, and a 
good chairman. 

2. We gathered the historic ma- 
terial from libraries, churches, denom- 
inational sources and a local historical 
society. 

3. Each church could not tell its 
own history, so we decided on the 


stories of the denominations as of 
movements into the county. Even 
then we had to eliminate some. 
The first seven churches to be es- 
tablished in the county were of seven 
different denominations. We let each 
early church (or its modern members) 
tell the story of its founding, using a 
small raised platform opposite the 
grandstand. The body of the pageant 


was the seven scenes from this his- 


tory. 

We notified each of the seven 
churches of its duty to produce a skit 
six to ten minutes long, complete 
with dialogue, costumes, props, and 
actors; this to be rehearsed and fully 
prepared for production without our 
supervision. We checked on length 
and similarity, giving suggestions to 
add variety. Certainly, no one was 
expected to produce any scene ver- 
batim from the past. They could only 
reconstruct incidents as they thought 
they might have happened. It was 
remarkable, however, once people got 
started, what interesting material 
they turned up. 

4. We needed to tie the skits to- 
gether and to tell why the adherents 
of each denomination came into the 
county. For instance, the Friends 
moved in from the South because 
they refused to rear their children 
under the shadow of slavery. We de- 
cided to use a narrator who would 
give such information as an introduc- 
tion to each skit. We wrote the nar- 
ration in the first person, as if the 
Church were telling her own Preble 
County story. For the narrator we 
chose a woman, put her in white 
garb, and gave her a prominent po- 
sition. 

5. To give attention to all churches, 
not merely seven, we inserted in the 
narration a brief statement of the 
facts concerning the founding of each 
church, to be read after the skit de- 
picting the establishment of the first 
church of that denomination. As each 
of these narratives was read, a repre- 
sentative from that church, costumed 
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in garb appropriate to the date of its 
establishment and carrying a banner 
to indicate its denomination, took his 
place on the “map.” 

Denominations establishing them- 
selves in the county at a later date 
were recognized with a similar his- 
torical statement and a representative 
on the “map.” (At the time of plan- 
ning we found that a few churches 
would not be represented. For these 
we would make up the banners our- 
selves, and committee members would 
substitute, without costume. ) 

6. Someone was responsible for lay- 
_ ing the map. It was staked out, in 
townships. The cities were located 
and placards of identification made. 

Then we notified a person in each 
church to select a representative to 
stand on the map. This person was 
responsible for his own costume. 
Churches were notified about the 
Sunday School Parade. 

The multitude of details were di- 
_ vided among committee members and 
others. These included making ar- 
rangements for use of the Fair 
Grounds, attending to sound effects 
and stage settings, writing publicity, 
getting programs printed, arranging 
for music and the devotional period, 
getting a song leader, and making 
banners. 

7. One rehearsal of all participants 
was held. Off-stage stations were as- 
signed to groups. We found that our 
greatest .problem was that of proper 
timing. It was necessary to impress 
participants with the idea that “his- 
tory marches on” and that for the 
pageant to succeed it must really 
march! 


What actually happened 

There was good attendance, for al- 
most everyone had done something 
toward the program, or had some rel- 
ative involved in it. | 

First, the Sunday School Parade 
went past the grandstand with flying 
colors. Then a hymn-singing period 
under a good leader brought ringing 
response. Quiet devotions followed. 
Then the “Voice of the Church” be- 
gan the Preble County Story, pausing 
long enough in her narration for the 
skits of the first seven churches to be 
enacted in turn. 


After the introduction came the 


scenes. Quakers, having hardened 
their sinews of courage by operation 
of the “Underground Railway,” un- 
dertook the building of a place of 
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The skit telling of the founding of the Camden Methodist Church in 1817 shows 
the owner of the land giving the deed to the property to the first trustees. 


worship. A Methodist layman, find- 
ing a circuit rider who would extend 
his journey, donated ground for the 
church site. Women of the Christian 
Church knitted and planned. Breth- 
ren elders traveled distances to meet 
at a pioneer cottage, there to sanction 
the building of a church. United 
Brethren, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
recorded deeds, held meetings, and 
told stories of privation and sacrifice 
in building their churches. After 
each skit, participants took their 
places on the “map” where their 
church was built. Through it all, we 
sensed the faith, simplicity, and the 
zeal of our forefathers. It was a mov- 
ing thing. 

That is how we did it, and there 
were many benefits. We had coopera- 
tion in unexpected places. We “dis- 
covered” some hitherto unknown 
workers. We had a pageant to re- 
member. 

But what we did not have was re- 
ligious education! Not in the degree 
in which we could have had it! 


What might have happened 

The pageant had given us a vitally 
interesting story of our ancestors’ re- 
ligious conviction which caused these 
pioneers to move into our county. 
But there were effective opportunities 
for the use of this material which we 
entirely overlooked. 

We could have mimeographed 
these stories and distributed them for 
study to every local church in the 


county. 

We could have encouraged each 
church to unearth its own local his- 
tory (we had only the first seven). 
Every member could have had a copy 
of this local history. Neighborhood 
churches could have exchanged stor- 
ies. Excerpts might have been com- 
piled for county distribution. 

We could have advised local dra- 
matic skits, given in church school as- 
sembly, youth meetings, or other 
church gatherings. Material could 
have been used by classes. 

This history could also have been 
given in the form of reports from in- 
dividuals, or a first person “I” story 
of an early churchman. Pastors could 
have prepared sermons highlighting 
hardships, struggles, consecration and 
growth. Personalities could have been 
featured. 

How much more meaningful would 
have been our actual observance! How 
much more of a lasting effect when 
it was all over! We could have fos- 
tered more respect for the rigors of 
early discipleship in this country. Per- 


_ haps we could have apprehended in 


greater measure the inner resources 
of faith that caused these sturdy peo- 
ple to build, in the wilderness, houses 
of worship. How much more appre- 
ciation we could have felt toward 
this precious heritage! 

We had a wonderful pageant. But 
preceeded with a serious program of 
religious education, it could have 
been much more educational. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


.We need some more “Ideas of the 
Month". as well as questions. This is 
your page, for exchange of experiences 
or raising of problems. Any “Idea” 
used will be paid for with a subscrip- 
tion to the "Journal" either to the 
writer or to someone he may name. 
Editors. 


The Idea of the Month 
Nature Can Be Fun 


During spring and summer months 
many church school classes take trips 
into the country or go on hikes. Some- 
times they fail to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered to learn 
facts about nature, and instead carry 
on a program that could as well be 
done indoors. The following sugges- 


tions for enlivening out-door excur- 
sions will be of interest—Tue Ent- 
TORS 


OMETIMES there is so much to 

learn about nature that is seems 
more work than play. Have you for- 
gotten about games? There are 
games that you can play outdoors that 
are as exciting as any I know. Try 
these with your club or camp group 
or Sunday school class. If you enjoy 
them, look to publications of the Au- 
dubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N.Y., or to other sources for 
additional ideas. 

For beginning nature explorers, a 
Color Hike is of interest. One pair of 
hikers is given the color green; an- 
other, yellow; another, red, etc. See 
how many objects each pair can find 
in their color. Birds, flowers, trees, 
bushes, rocks,—everything in nature 
can be included in the contest. 


The Seed Game is a variation of 
the old Remembered Objects game. 
Find a number of differing seeds, 
such as magnolia, black walnut, black 
bottle tree, eucalyptus, yucca, and 
show them to your group. (Being a 
Californian, I have named western 
seeds, but you can use those familiar 
to your locale.) Lay the seeds around 
in a circle. Ask the boys and girls in 
your group to close their eyes. Take 
one seed out, and see if they know 
which one is missing. 

The Sack Crawl satisfies the scav- 
enger instinct in all people. Draw a 
big circle on the ground with a stick. 
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Arrange the players on the edge of 
the circle, and give each player a sack. 
Let the players pick up everything 
they can find while you count ten, 
as they walk or crawl toward you in 
the center of the circle. If your boys 
and girls are advanced, let them see 
if they can identify the objects they 
picked up. 

A Scavenger Hunt of a more usual 
kind makes a nature hike exciting. 
Make a list of 15 to 25 nature objects 
that can be found in the area in 
which you are hiking. Some of your 
experienced hikers may enjoy helping 
to make up the list. Divide your hik- 
ers into two teams, with a leader for 
each team. Let the leader keep track 
of where the different objects are 
found, for some items, like poison oak 
(which hikers should know) you don’t 
want brought back to the camping 
area. 


A name tag on the back of a child. 


In an Alphabet Hunt, the boys and 
girls try to find twigs that resemble 
letters of the alphabet. 

A Trail Hike is popular. Again di- 
vide your hikers into two groups. Let 
the first group leave ten minutes ear- 
lier. Every twenty-five feet they must 
leave an arrow made of sticks, stones, 
or dirt, pointing the direction they are 
going. See how long it takes the sec- 
ond group to find the first. 

If you add games to your nature 
repertoire, you will find that they add 


zest to nature experiences. 
—Marjorre Kinc Garrison, 
Camp Fire leader and camp 
counsellor, Pasadena, California 


Question: How Identify 
Nursery Children? 


When I first started working in the 
nursery department I had a hard time 
learning the children’s names, espe- 
cially since they could not usually tell 
me. Have you any suggestions to help 
teachers learn the names quickly? 


—lIpa Dierks, Kenwood-Ellis Com- 
munity Evangelical @ Reformed 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


Answer: 


Nursery teachers often “tag” chil- 
dren for the first few weeks of a new 
year, and new ones as they come in. 
Perhaps the best tag is one made of 


stiff paper or thin cardboard, with the 


name printed in large letters, and then 
the whole card shellacked. Two holes 
are punched in the top of the card. 
Ribbons or cord can be put through 
these and the cards hung around the 
children’s necks, rather high so as not 
to get in the way. 


The picture here shows such a tag 
pinned on the back of a nursery child. 

Another device for learning names 
is shown in the second picture. In 
this case the superintendent of the 
department took a camera to church 
school in the fall. As the children 
came in with their mothers-or other 
relatives, she asked them to step out- 
side and took pictures of the children 
with their escorts. These were mount- 
ed on cardboard with the names 
printed under each, and hung in the 
room, where they can be referred to. 
The children like to point out their 
own pictures. 


Photographs of children with their parents. 
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M@ & Worship Resources 


Primary BE) Nepeein ant 


by Edna Butler Trickey* 


THEME FOR AprRit: New Life 
For THE LEADER: 

For the four Sundays in April there 
will be the traditional Palm Sunday and 
Easter services followed by two on the 
theme “God’s Circles,” which means 
God’s cycles of life around us. These two 
Sundays will attempt to help children ob- 
serve the reawakening of Spring and see 
in it the continuous plan of God. From 
the soil to the tree, to the leaves, and 
back to the soil again is one of “‘God’s 
Circles.” From the caterpillar to the but- 
terfly to the egg which hatches into the 
caterpillar is another. 

If children can accept and understand 
these changes in nature from seeming 
death into new life, they are being pre- 
pared to understand human death and 
be reconciled to it when it happens to 
some one they know.’ 

Much helpful devotional material for 
this season may be found in Thoughts of 
God for Boys and Girls, in the Easter 
time section. The complete volume or 
the smaller paper devotional booklets for 
use by the children at home may be pur- 
chased from the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, 11 Asylum Street, Hartford 3, 
Connecticut. 

The numbered hymns refer to Hymns 
for Primary Worship, Westminster, Jud- 
son, or Pilgrim Press. 


1. Palm Sunday Hosanna 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a suitable picture 
of the first Palm Sunday, with the Bible 
open to Mark 11:1-11. 

PRELUDE: “ ‘Hosanna!’ Be the Children’s 
Song,” No. 90 

LEADER: 

Today is one of the gladdest days in 
all the church year. It is Palm Sunday, 
the day when we remember how the chil- 
dren waved palm branches to show how 
glad they were to see Jesus. They shouted, 
“Hosanna!” “Hosanna!” which means 
something like, “Hurrah!” “Hurrah!” 

Listen to the words of the song you 
heard as our opening music this morning. 
It is called, ‘“ ‘Hosanna!’ Be the Chil- 
dren’s Song.” (Read words of both stanzas 
of hymn No. 90) As you look at the pic- 
ture on our worship center, can you see 
that the people are saying, “Hosanna!”’ 
“Hosanna!” ? 

As you continue to look at the picture, 
let us listen to the way the Bible tells the 
story. You see in the picture that Jesus 
is riding on a colt. You will hear about 
that in the Bible, too, as it is told in the 
Gospel of Mark. (Read Mark 11:1-11.) 
The last stanza of the song, “Tell Me the 


..*Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

See the article in this issue, ‘Sing for Easter’ 
for additional interpretation and song suggestions. 
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Stories of Jesus” tells the same story. Do 
you remember how it says—(repeat last 
stanza). Let us sing that last stanza, pre- 
tending that we are also with the crowd in 
the picture singing, ‘““Hosanna!” 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
No. 82 (last stanza) 

Leaver: There is one other word in the 
song we do not hear very often and that 
is “herald.” You remember it says, 

“One of his heralds, 
Yes, I would sing 
Loudest hosannas! 
Jesus is King!” 

In those days you know that they did 
not have radio or television or even news- 
papers to tell the news. When something 
important was to happen, people went up 
and down the streets calling the news. 
They were the heralds. In this story they 
waved branches in the air to show that 
it was glad good news they were telling. 
If it had been in America they might 
have waved oak or maple tree branches, 
but in Palestine palm trees are common, 
so those were used. 

The last line of our song says, “Jesus 
is King!” The people thought on the first 
Palm Sunday that Jesus was coming to 
rule the country and be a king. They did 
not all understand that Jesus wanted to be 
king of their hearts and minds instead. 
That is why we can be even gladder 
than they were because we understand 
what Jesus meant when he said, “You 
shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul 
and with all your strength, and with all 
your mind.” Let us listen to the words 
of the chorus from our opening music 
‘Hosanna!’ Be the Children’s Song.” 
Then let us all sing just the chorus to 
show what glad heralds we are on this 
Palm Sunday. Let us do this as we bring 
our gifts for God’s work in the world. 
OrFERiInG: Repeat chorus of No. 90. 
Prayer: (Short closing word lifting up 

thoughts of the morning) 

CLostnc Music: No. 90. 


2. Easter Means New Life 


PreLupe: “Christ the Lord is Risen To- 
day,’ No. 91 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 100 (Given by 
the leader or by a child or group who 
can read well.) 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s 
(1st stanza) 

OFFERING MepiraTion: Read words of 
“Christ’s Holy Morn,” No. 97. Listen 
to music of No. 97 as offering is 
brought forward. 

PRAYER: Our Father, God, we thank thee 
for new life in the springtime. We see 
it all around us in the returning birds, 
the flowers, the trees, and the grass. 
We bring our gifts with new joy for 
thy work. Amen. 


World” 


APRIL 


TaLx: “New Life at Easter” 


(If preferred, the Leader may use the 
Extra Story at the close of these services, 
instead of this talk.) 


For many thousands of years people 
have celebrated with joy the return of 
new life in the springtime. 

Before people really knew about one 
God they believed in many gods. They 
thought there was a storm god, a rain 
god, a sun god, and a special goddess of 
springtime, whom they called Oestre, 
which meant new life. Our word Easter 
comes from that word. Even after people 
found out about the true God, the Jewish 
-people celebrated a spring festival, which 
they called Feast of the Passover, in 
memory of the escape of the Hebrews 
from Egypt. Jesus celebrated that feast 
with his disciples. 

After Jesus’ death the disciples felt 
that he was not gone away, but that his 
love was still with them and would be 
forever. And he had promised them, “Be- 
cause I live, you, too, shall live.” This was 
really something to be happy about. 

It seemed as if they understood now 
what God had been trying to tell them 
for many years, that nothing dies for- 
ever, but that all death and new life are 
a part of his great plan. 

The early Jewish Christians combined 
the Passover celebration with their joy 
about Jesus into the day we now know as 
Easter. 

We join today with the people who 
through all the years have celebrated this 
coming of new life at Easter-time. 
Ciosinc Prayer: Read words of “Life 

Out of Death” No. 21 
Ciosinc Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight,” 

No. 52 


3. God's Circles 


PRELUDE: “Lo, the Winter is Past,” No. 
20 
LEADER: Our opening music this morn- 
ing is a tune which was made for a 
joyful verse from the Bible. It is found 
in the Song of Solomon 2: 11,12. (Read) 
Let us sing together this glad message 
of a new /springtime. 
Hymn: No. 20 
PRAYER: O God, it seems to us that you 
are smiling on all the world when 
spring comes again. Help us to see all 
around us the things you are trying to 
tell us about your love and care. Amen. 
OrFeErinc: “Father, Bless the Gifts We 
Bring Thee,” No. 169 
LEADER: i 
Last Sunday we talked about how Easter 
means new life and how that day came 
to be. Today we want to think about 
God’s circles of life in the world around 
us. 
First let us think about the rain. It 
falls on the earth, flows into streams and 
perhaps even into the ocean. There much 
of it is evaporated and goes back up into 
the clouds again like mist or steam. When 
cold air hits the clouds the water falls 
again as rain or snow. That one of God’s 
circles has been going on for years as a part 
of his plan for giving people water. Have 
you éver thought that we have been using 
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the same water over and over for thou- 
sands of years? It falls to the earth, grad- 
ually runs through rocks and sand and is 
made clean, and finally evaporates up to 
the clouds and is ready to fall again. 

A tree shows us another of God’s cir- 
cles of life. First the soil feeds the tree, 
the tree grows leaves, and later they fall 
and feed the soil again. Over and over 
again this circle in the life of a tree goes 
on and on. 

Can you think of a circle in the life of 
a dandelion plant? Begin with the seed. 
(Allow volunteer answers.) Suppose you 
look this week in all the world around 
you for God’s circles of life and we will 
think about them together again next 
Sunday. 


CLosinc PRAYER: Read words of “O God, 


~ 


Whose Laws Will Never Change,” No. 
15 


CiLosinc Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight” 
No. 52 


4. God's Circles (continued) 

PRELUDE: “Lo, the Winter is Past,” No. 
20 

Hymn: No. 20 

LEADER: 


We thought together last week about 
God’s circles and I am sure many of you 
have seen God at work in his world this 
week. What have you seen that you would 
like to share with us? (Allow short dis- 
cussion.) Shall we thank God for all these 
signs of his care for us? 


The Wise Teacher Uses 


JUDSON Vacation Church 


School 


1955 Theme: 
PERSONAL GROWTH AND GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 


Judson lessons, prepared for different age groups, 
will challenge your teaching, make it more rewarding. 
Work Sheets and Workbooks contain interesting, help- 
ful activities prepared in accordance with the latest 
educational techniques. Two Week Sessions. 


Text, 75¢; *Work Sheets, set, 22¢; t Workbook, 25c 


NURSERY: The 3's at Vacation Church School. By Martha Hemphill. Brand new, awakens 
little minds and occupies little hands in a friendly, worshipful atmosphere. Storybook packet 
for child accompanies Teacher's Text. Three delightful booklets: I'm Glad for God; Be Glad 
About Jesus; God Made Everything. Complete packet...........-....0 022 c eee eee ee 30c 


*KINDERGARTEN: Let's Be Friends. By Elizabeth Tibbals. Little children work and play 
happily as they find Christian ways of life together. 


*PRIMARY: Bible Friends and Friends Today. By Dorothy Meserve. People of Bible days 
found God's way led into friendly paths; it is still his plan today. 


*JUNIOR: Choosing God's Way. By Doris Demaree. Children are helped to discover major 
guides to Christian conduct through Bible parallels. 


tJUNIOR HIGH* Jesus Taught Them, Saying. By Gordon Schroeder. Jesus’ teachings and 
standards are shown to be principles for all Christians of today. 


ALTERNATE THEMES: The Bible—Jesus—The Church 


PROJECTS AND HANDWORK 


You Can Do It! Creative work. 64 pages. Each. .60c 


Make It. For individual or class groups. Beginners; 
Primary and Intermediate boys or girls. Each... .60¢ 


Me These Helps for a Sense of Belonging! 


PENNANTS. Small souvenir size on stick; large wall size. Assorted colors. 
Small;:9, each)... 1. < sea 15c; large, 8 x 18”, each......... 25c 
FELT BEANIE. Blue and white; emblem of V.C.S., each............ 60c 
FELT EMBLEM. Designed.in red on white. Size, 4”. Each......... 15¢ 
REGISTRATION CARD. Facts on pupil. Attendance kept by punching 3” x 5” card. 100, 75c 
SOUVENIR TAG. Shield outline in color, cord for tying. 2%” x 212”. 100....... $1.25 
FOLDER CERTIFICATE. Lithographed in full color, hand-lettering, french fold. Each... .5¢ 
DIPLOMA CERTIFICATE. In two colors, flat for framing. 1212" x 944". Dozen...... 50c 
CELLULOID BUTTONS. “Vacation School,” emblem of Bible, cross, boy fishing. 100. .$2.50 


Order from Your Church Supply House or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PRAYER: 


(Gather up ideas from the discussion 
into a prayer of thanks that we can see 
God at work and know that his laws can 
be trusted. Thank him that he has plan- 
ned that, “while the earth remains, seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, day and night shall not 
cease.” Genesis 8:22.) 


OFFERING: “Father Bless the Gifts We 

Bring Thee,’ No. 169 
Leaver: “The Caterpillar Circle” 

I wonder if you have ever thought 
about God’s circle in the life of a butter- 
fly. Suppose a butterfly could talk to you, 
do you suppose he might say something 
like this: 

“Well, once upon a time, I was just a 
tiny white egg on a leaf. I hatched out 
and began to eat the leaf. As I ate more 
leaves, I grew and grew until I became 
a fuzzy fat caterpillar. I supposed I would 
always be a caterpillar, but one day I 
felt very, very sleepy. I felt like spinning 
a little house around myself, so I did and 
went to sleep. 

“TI must have slept a long time for it 
was cold when I went to sleep and when 
I woke up-.the sun was shining and the 
air was warm again. Then the strangest 
thing happened! When I crawled out of 
my little house, I wasn’t a fuzzy worm 
anymore. I had pretty colored wings and 
I could fly! I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but it did, and here I am.” 

Perhaps you would tell the butterfly 
that we are all a part of God’s plan for 
life going on and on, and that the cater- 
pillar and butterflies are part of it too. 
We have a song that says—(Read “Life 
Out of Death” No. 21 stanzas 1, 3, 4.) 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Life Out of Death” 
stanzas 1, 3, 4, of No. 21. 


Extra Story 


Churches vary considerably in their 
plans for children during the Easter sea- 
son. For those churches that wish to con- 
nect the Easter story definitely with the 
life and death of Jesus, without bringing 
in harrowing details, the following story 
may be used: 

Tue EAsTerR Story 

It was a beautiful spring morning. The 
sun shone bright, and dew sparkled on the 
trees and flowers along the roadside. It 
was a day to make everyone happy and 
gay. Along a road walked three women— 
Mary, Magadalene, and Salome. They 
were not happy. They had lost their best 
friend, Jesus, because men who did not 
know and love him as they did had killed 
him. Their faces were sad, and their voices 
low.. They did not even see the beauty 
all around them. 

“Just think,” said Salome, “only one 
week ago we were so happy as Jesus rode 
along this very way.” 

“But now he is gone,” said Mary sad- 
ly, “How can we live without his help?” 

“Life was so full of joy and gladness as 
he taught us how to love and help,” said 
Magdalene. “Who will now teach us?” 

Before them the road stretched, brown 
and rocky. 

“How can you be sad?” asked the road. 
“My way is Jesus’ way. Only a week ago 
he rode here, while men and women and 
children waved him a welcome, and sang 
hosannas. Does it not make you glad that 
all along this way he stopped to help the 
sick and sorrowing?” ; 

But the women did not hear and walk- 
ed slowly on. Salome stopped to pick a 
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great armful of flowers. “We will carry 
them to the tomb of Jesus, in Joseph’s 
garden,” she said. 


The flowers nodded gayly up at her. 
“Jesus loved us,” they said, “we spoke to 
him ever of the beauty of God’s love and 
care. Cannot you see it, too?’ But Sa- 
leme did not see their brightness. 

Overhead birds sang in the warm spring 
air. A farmer in the field nearby threw 
some of his grain on the hard pathway 
that they might eat their fill. ‘See!’ car- 
oled the birds as they flew down for their 
feast, “the farmer has remembered the 
words of Jesus—‘freely ye have received, 
freely give’-—and it is blessed to give.” 
But the women did not hear their joyous 
song. 

And now the road wound up a hillside 
to a garden. On one side some children 
were playing in the tall grass. “How can 
you be sad?” whispered the grass, as it 
waved gently to and fro. “It was here 
Jesus blessed your children. They will al- 
ways remember how he said, ‘Let them 
come unto me’.” But Mary and Mag- 
dalene and Salome walked sadly on, not 
understanding. 


Near the garden a flock of sheep were 
grazing. Close by was the shepherd, sing- 
ing as he watched over them. Softly his 
words came to the women, “Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.’ Suddenly Mary stopped. 
“Listen to his words,” she cried, “—‘for 
thou art with me’.” she turned and look- 
ed back over the way they had come. 
“How can we be longer sad? Jesus has 
been with us all the way. Everything, 
everywhere has been speaking of him, only 
we did not see nor hear.” 

“I do see,” said Salome, “All our lives, 
that which is good and beautiful will re- 
mind us of the things he said and did.” 

“Let us try to follow his way,” said 
Magdalene. “And so he will truly be ever 
with us.” 

And when in the garden, God’s mes- 
sage came to them, “he is not dead, he is 
alive forevermore!” they knew it was true, 
and ran joyously back to share the good 
news with all the friends of Jesus. 

—Dororny Fritz’ 


2From the International Journal of Religious 
Education, March 1942, 


Junior Department 


by Gertrude Sheldon” 


THEME FoR ApriL: Jesus Lives 


For the Leader: 


The same problem confronts leaders of 
worship for the Easter season every year. 
How much can my age group grasp of 
the meaning of the Easter story? No one 
but the boys and girls themselves can 
answer that question. We are guided by 
the questions they ask and the interest 
they show, depending on their past teach- 
ing and worship experiences. 

We know that the juniors of today are 
not easily shocked or emotionally upset 
since they are hardened by movie, tele- 
vision and radio programs. Certainly jun- 
iors can accept the simple story of Holy 
Week and realize that goodness does not 
die. ~~ 

At very best these services can only 
suggest procedure and should be adapted 
to the level of your own age group. 

The fourth service is a report of an 
experience taken from the notebook of 
the leader and given as nearly as possible 
as it happened. Your experience might 
be different but equally as satisfying. 

No special plans are made for taking 
the offering this month. In the fourth 
Sunday it falls into its important place 
without previous planning. Each depart- 
ment will plan its own offering service in 
the accustomed way. 

The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible will be used. 

Hymns for Junior Worship, Westmin- 
ster, Judson or Pilgrim Press, or your own 
hymnal, will be the sources for all sug- 
gested music. 


*First Congregational Church, Spring Valley, 
Minnesota. 
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See the article, "Sing for 
Easter," page 4, for additional 
suggestions. 


1. Palm Sunday: The King 


Worsuip CENTER: Dark green cloth 
with evergreens or palm branches. 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
ScripTurE: Matthew 21:1-11 

Hymn: “All Glory, Laud and Honor” 
TaLk: “Jesus? Last Week” 


We have green branches on our wor- 
ship center today. Every year, on Palm 
Sunday, Christian churches place them 
there because they remind us that, by 
their very greenness all through the year, 
life never dies. 

Palm trees grew in Palestine and the 
Bible story this morning tells us that peo- 
ple broke off branches in their joy and 
waved them as they sang to Jesus on their 
way to Jerusalem so very long ago. Boys 
and girls were there, too, that day. How 
good it must have made Jesus feel to 
have his friends young and old telling him 
that they loved him and wanted to fol- 
low him. You and I feel good when those 
who love us tell us so. 

By the very way Jesus entered Jeru- 
salem he was trying again to help his 
friends understand about his kingdom of 
love. When he rode a donkey he was 
really saying, “I come in peace.” Horses 
were used by the Roman ‘soldiers in war! 
“God wants peace and goodness and I 
come to teach men to do his will,” he was 
trying to say. 

There must have been sadness as well 
as gladness for Jesus that.day as he rode 
into Jerusalem. He had been living very 
close to God, the Father, and knew that 
even yet people did not understand as he 
understood that love must rule the world. 

Holy Week, the week between Palm 
Sunday and Easter, was filled with im- 
portant happenings. 

Jesus visited the Temple and was glad 
about some of the things he saw happen- 
ing there and sad about other things, and 


tried to do something about it. 

He had supper with his disciples and 
washed their feet to show them that they 
must serve one another. 

He was arrested, tried in an unfair 
court, and sentenced to death. His 
friends buried him in a beautiful garden. 

We of the Christian Church know that 
Jesus’ death was not the end of the story 
but it was really the beginning, for Easter 
followed Palm Sunday! (Give the group 
opportunity at this point to ask questions 
or add to the story.) 

Porm: 

Jesus, Our Kine 
Long ago in Bethlehem 
A little babe was born, 
And angels sang about a king 
On that first Christmas morn. 


The baby grew and grew and grew 
So tall, so straight, so good! 

He lived among the common folk 
And helped where’er he could. 


This kingdom he was building 

Of which the angels sang that day, 
Was one of love, and joy, and peace. 
There was no other way 


To show to people everywhere 
God’s great and loving plan, 
Than to live and die for others, 
A friend to every man. 


What can we do to help him, 
Our friend so good and true, 
Than follow where he leads us 
In all we say and do. 
G. S. 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 


2. In the Hearts of People 


Worsuip CENTER: White cloth, cross, 
lighted white tapers, lilies or spring 
flowers. 


Joyous Music: “Jesus Christ Is Risen 


Today” 

Hymn: Same 

Scripture: John 20:1-18 

Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day” 

Porm: 


Jesus Lives Topay’ 
Jesus lives today in mothers 
Who are honest and gentle, 
Who are helpful like Jesus, 
Who love us, 
Who are good to everyone, 
Who go to church and pray; 
These are the mothers in whom 
Jesus lives today. 


Jesus lives today in fathers 

Who are strong and cheerful, 

Who are kind to old people, 

Who go to church and read the Bible, 
Who try to act like Jesus every day; 
These are the fathers in whom 

Jesus lives today. 


Jesus lives today in children 

Who share with others, 

Who play nicely with their friends, 
Who don’t talk back to other people, 
Who obey their parents and teachers, 
Who help others and are not grumbly; 
These are the children in whom 
Jesus lives today. 


How do I know the Lord Christ lives? 
I see him in each life that gives 


1From Thoughts of God for es and Girls. 
Connecticut Council of Churches. Used by per- 
mission, 
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Is love to God and bravely too, 
That men may learn God’s work to do. 
How does the Lord Christ live anew? 
In kindly acts his followers do. 
The deeds of service that I see 
Bring his spirit near- to me. 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
Story: 
Tue LittrLe Licut 

Sita was very unhappy. She was a 
little girl of East India, and up to six 
months before this tale opens she had 
been happy and contented. Then things 
began to happen which made life very 
different indeed. 

Sita was the youngest of a large family 
of brothers and sisters. All these were 
now married. The sisters had gone to 
homes of their husbands; the brothers 
with their wives were still in Sita’s home. 

In earlier days Sita’s father had had a 
good job so that he was able to give 
big dowries to his daughters. Now he was 


poor and there was a very small dowry, 
if indeed any at all, for this youngest 
one. As well as that, Sita, we must con- 
fess it, was not pretty to look at. The 
East Indians, or at least many of them, 
believe that we have lived in this world 
before. When Sita was here at one time, 
they thought, she had done something to 
offend the gods. So when she came to this 
life next time the gods punished her by 
giving her a bad skin disease on her face. 
Always after that Sita had such ugly 
scars that it would have taken a very 
big dowry indeed to persuade any man 
to want to marry her. 


But there was one person who did not 
mind about Sita’s poor face. While Sita’s 
mother believed the story, she still loved 
her little: daughter. When folks mocked 
and jeered at the little girl the mother 
would hold her in her arms, would find 
her a bit of candy, would comfort her. 
And so it was that Sita did not mind so 
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much about being homely until that sad 
day when her mother died. 

As the great Feast of Lights drew near, 
Sita was thinking about her mother, won- 
dering where she was, or what she was. 
Sita had been taught to believe that her 
mother. might now be living in the body 
of a bird or an animal or even an in- 
SECt uae 

On the day of the feast Sita knew 
she could, if she had a few coins, send 
her mother a message. But she had not, 
and neither the women in the house, 
who disliked’ and shunned her, nor her 
father, who took no interest in her at all, 
would give her any. 

Then Sita thought of a plan. She 
wrapped her sari over her face and went 
to sit down near the European stores 
where the white people came to buy. 


At first the people took no notice of the 
beggar girl. There are so many beggars 
in India! Then the missionary Mem- 
sahib came by with her own small daugh- 
tens 

“Oh! Mother look at that poor little 
girl! Let me give her a couple of an- 
nas,” begged Rosaline. 

The missionary Memsahib agreed, and 


the little white girl went forward and 


dropped three whole annas into Sita’s 
cupped palms. Sita was so surprised that 
she let her sari slip back, as she looked 
up into the face of Rosaline. 

“Many, many thanks, young lady!” 

Rosaline went back to her mother, and 
Sita got up and ran to the bazaar. As 
she ran she thought how bright was the 
little girl’s face—almost, thought Sita, as 
if there was a light in her heart. 

When Sita reached the bazaar she went 
into the shop kept by the potter. Here 
she purchased her lamp. It was just a 
tiny cup made of earthenware and baked 
hard in the sun, and a wee bit of cotton 
wool with it. 

Soon came the Day of the Feast of 
Lights. On that day there were lamps 
and lights everywhere to please the god- 
dess and to persuade her not to do any 
harm, but to bring good luck. 

Sita got up very early so that she could 
take a little oil without being seen or 
scolded. She put this into her lamp, 
found a couple of matches, and hid all 
until nightfall, when she stole out of the 
house. 

She made her way to the river—the 
great River Ganges. Here already were 
groups of women, each one bearing a 
little lamp. 

Sita found a quiet spot. She set her 
lamp down carefully. Then she began to 
pluck handfuls of coarse grass which grew 
by the waterside. These she plaited until 
she had made a tiny raft. On this raft 
she set her lamp, striking the match on a 
stone and lighting the cotton and wick. 

Sita bent down and pushed out the 
raft! 

What was she doing? She was sending 
a message to her mother, a message of 
prayer, and love, and memory. If the 
little raft sunk or got tipped over, then 
the message was lost. 

It was all very confused in Sita’s mind. 
She thought that her mother was in this 
world but at the same time she longed 
and longed to send a message into the 
unknown. 

Sita put her small hands together in 
prayer, Oh gods, be kind. Don’t let the 
little light go out... 

Sita did not really know anything about 
the river. She had chosen this spot to be 
alone. She was not aware that just 
where she stood was a deep and dangerous 
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current. Suddenly Sita saw what was 
happening. Her lamp was getting into 
the center of the river . . . it was top- 
pling . . . it was swaying about... 


With a cry Sita plunged into the water, 
intending to steady it and to set the mes- 
sage on its course. And then, or so it 
seemed to Sita, great unseen hands came 
out of the water and gripped her and 
began to drag her down. In terror Sita 
cried. 

The missionary and his wife had come 
downeto look at the sight of moonlit wa- 
ters and the many, many little lamps of 
prayer. They were watching with sad 
hearts. For these tiny lamps showed, more 
and more, how much the people of India 
needed to be taught. 


“Look!” cried the missionary’s wife. 
“Look at the child! She is going into the 
current . . . she is drowning!” 


The missionary tore off his coat and 
plunged into the river. Sita felt strong 
arms about her as she fainted with 
fright’... ; 


Soon she was lying on the bank. The 
other women gathered ’round. Among 
them were the wives of two of Sita’s 
brothers. 


“Why,” exclaimed the missionary Mem- 
sahib, “I saw this little girl begging in the 
village a few days ago. I remember her 
poor face. Rosaline gave her some 
money.” 


Then one of Sita’s sister-in-laws spoke 
up. She disliked Sita most of all, and now 
she saw her chance to get rid of her 
forever. 


“She is a poor, friendless orphan girl. 
Her mother is dead. Her father also...” 

The untrue story was meant to be un- 
kind. But it was quite the kindest thing 
that ever had been done for Sita. 

“Then we must take her to our orphan- 
age,’ said the missionary. When he took 
Sita in his arms he had felt how thin she 
was, how much she needed food and care. 

Sita opened her eyes to find herself 
lying on a bed in a big bright room. This 
was strange. This was wonderful! 

But stranger still was the sight of 
the little white girl who stood near look- 
ing at her, the little girl with the light 
in her eyes. 

Sita remembered things. She remem- 
bered her boat. She began to cry. 

The missionary Memsahib came in. She 
spoke to Sita in her own language, asking 
her what was wrong, and Sita told her 
tale of the light that was lost. 

Then the missionary Memsahib took 
Sita into her arms. 

“Would you like to stay here and learn 
about a light which can never go out?” 
she asked. 

Perhaps it was that touch—the touch 
that Jesus himself used with the poor 
and the sick and sad—as much as the 
words, that made Sita cry out, “Oh! let 
me! Please let me stay!” 

Laurie Monro? 


PRAYER Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a 


Christian” 


3. Remembering 
Worsuip CENTER: Same as last week 


Catt to Worsuip: (sung by group) 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 


REVIEW: 


Guide the group into telling the Easter~ 


story in their own words. This gives the 


2By Laurie Monro. From Children’s Religion, 
March 1943. Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used 
by permission. 
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leader an opportunity to correct wrong 
impressions or to add to the story pert- 
inent facts which might have been over- 
looked. “What do we mean when we say 
Easter? Why did they kill Jesus? Why 
did the disciples run away? How could 
Jesus go through with it? are questions 
that might start their thinking. 

TaLx: “Remembering” 

After Easter day the friends of Jesus 
hid in the homes of friends because they 
were afraid. Many of them went back 
to their own homes and tried to forget. 
They were disappointed. They had ex- 
pected an earthly kingdom. 


But those who loved Jesus most met 
together when they could to comfort each 
other and to remember Jesus. Strange 
things happened. 


Mary heard Jesus speak to her in the 
garden. She knew he was not dead and 
she told others. Friends were walking 
down the road and they felt Jesus near 
as they talked. Some said they saw him 
at the lake shore. And when many of 
them gathered together in an upper room 
secretly they knew Jesus was with them. 

That was what Jesus had told Joel. 
That was what he had told his disciples 
again and again. He would be with them 
any place, anywhere, any time that they 
remembered him. But when he told them 
they did not understand. Now they knew, 
because it was true. It was happening 
right there just as he said it would. 

Their sorrowing for a dead friend 
turned to joy as they felt him near. Only 
those who loved him ever saw him. Only 
those who tried to do as he had taught 
them ever felt him helping them. 

Whenever we remember Jesus; when- 
ever we think of him; whenever we do 
as he taught us to do, he is near us, too. 
Jesus is not dead but lives in the hearts 
of missionaries, of mothers and fathers, 
of boys and girls everywhere! 


Prayer: Thank you, God, for Jesus and 
his love. Thank you for your plan of 
love which lets us help. We want to 
live so that we, too, will feel Jesus 
near; alive and helping us do your 
work. Amen. 

Hymn: “He is 
men”’) 


Risen” (“I say to all 


4. A Picture of Jesus 


Worsuip CENTER: Use Spring flowers 
CaLtL to WorsuiP: (junior boy or girl) 
Tue Love or Gop 
In every tiny blade of grass, 

In every bursting bud, 
We see around us everywhere 
The promise of God’s love. 


The sound of rippling water, 
The song of every bird, 

Tells us the sweetest story 
That ear has ever heard. 


It is the story of God’s love, 
Who sent his only son, 

To show to people everywhere 
His love for everyone. 


A love that made the lame to walk, 
That helped the blind to see, 

Gave hope to all discouraged ones 
And set the sinner free. 


A love that never fails us, 

A love that never died, 

It lives today in you and me 
If Jesus is our guide. 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

CONVERSATION: (This report of an ac- 
tual conversation may suggest the ideas 
that could be brought out under guid- 
ance of the Leader.) 
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Leader: All week I’ve been wishing 
that I was an artist. Do you know what 
I'd do? In John 1, verse 18 it says, 


“No one has ever seen God.” But many 
people saw Jesus. Id like to paint a pic- 
ture of him, the way I think he might 
have looked! 


Junior: We have lots of pictures of 
Jesus. 
Leader: Does anyone really know ex- 


actly how he looked, I wonder? How 
did he look to the friends who loved him? 

Junior: My mother says the Bible pic- 
tures are make-believe since a camera 
was unknown then. 


Leader: And none of the pictures by 
artists are alike. Why? 
Junior: Different people had different 


ideas about him and they put down their 
own ideas. 

Leader: Exactly! 
would he look to us? 

Junior: His face would be kind like 
our minister’s face! 

Junior: His eyes would be like my 
mother’s when she fixes my hurt finger. 

Junior: I think he’d smile like my. Dad 
when he is proud of me. 

Junior: He’d never look mean like the 
bully across the street because he never 
was mean to anyone. 

Junior; One day I hit my sister and 
she cried. Then when I was sorry and 


How, I wonder, 


“Hymn: 


put my arms around her she smiled again. 

Leader: What sort of body would we 
paint if we could? 

Junior: Strong, and brown, and 
straight, because he lived out-of-doors 
most of the time and I don’t expect he 
ate too much, like I do sometimes. 

Junior: I bet his hands could do 
things! I watched my teacher play the 
harp at school. Her hands were as pretty 
as the music, I thought. My hands I 
hid because they were so rough and red. 

Junior: Yes, but you can sure catch 
a ball with your hands and I bet she 
couldn’t! 

Leader: There are many kinds of hands 
needed in this world. Jesus’ hands must 
have been strong, and gentle. He must 
have folded them often in prayer. He 
used them for work and for healing. He 
used them in giving to others. It isn’t 
how long the fingers may be or how soft 
the skin, but what do they do for others? 


OFFERING: (brought to altar) 

OrFerIncG Hymn: “We Would Bring Our 
Treasures” , 

PRAYER: Dear God, we hope you like 
our picture of Jesus. Help us to live 
as he taught us so we will look like 
him, too. Amen. 

“Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 

tian” 
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untor High Department 


by Ethel A. Shellenberger and 
Lael A. Henderson* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Gladness” 


To the Leader: 


As we have tried to bring out in these 
worship services, Christian churches ob- 
serve their seasons somewhat differently 
from those on the calendar. The Chris- 
tian Year or the Church Year is based on 
the important events in the life of Christ 
and the early Christian Church. 

Easter is the most important day in the 
Christian Year, for the hope of eternal 
life, which is central in the Christian re- 
ligion, dates from the day of resurrection. 
With the early Christians every Sunday 
was considered a little Easter because it 
brought the opportunity for public wor- 
ship of their Lord; thus it is natural that 
Easter Sunday should be called “the Great 
Feast” in the long tradition of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The leader will notice that the first 
two services for this month are built 
around the suggestion that the young peo- 
ple go out carolling for shut-ins and 
others in the congregation who might ap- 
preciate carols at Easter as much as they 
did Christmas carolling. 

The first two worship services have sug- 
gested the use of quite a number of 
hymns. It may be that the regular hymnal 
in use in your church school does not 
have many good Easter hymns. In that 
case, why not look in the hymnal used 
in the regular church services, and borrow 
some copies to use on Palm Sunday and 
on Easter, or for your carol practice? The 
Oxford Book of Carols, edited by P. Dear- 
mer, R. C. Williams, and M. Shaw, is 
probably available at your public library. 
You will find in it a number of old carols 
that are very good for use at the Easter 
season. 

In the public schools of today, junior 
high young people are getting very good 
training in music. However, it is possible 
that that the group in-a particular de- 
partment does not enjoy singing. If this 
is the case in your church school and the 
prospect of singing so many hymns is over- 
whelming, consider bringing in a person 
who loves to sing, to help the group to 
learn to enjoy singing or to help the de- 
partment learn these hymns, which may be 
new to them. 


1. "O Day of Light and Gladness” 

(Palm Sunday) 

Pretupe: “Ride on! Ride on in Majesty” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 24 (read an- 
tiphonally by two young people, pos- 
sibly from the back of the room) 


“O Day of Light and 
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Hymn: “All Glory Laud, and Honor” 
Hymn: “O Day of Light and Gladness” 
Taxx: “An Idea for Easter” 


As a rule we do sing two hymns at 
the outset of our worship, but today 
there’s a special reason for doing so. 


It all began last Christmas, in a Pennsyl- 
vania town, when a small group of junior 
highs were out carolling. They had just 
sung in the side yard of a home where the 
elderly grandmother had been confined 
for years, and the household seemed very 
appreciative. 

As the carollers chatted on their. way 
to the home of the next shut-in on their 
list, several expressed their appreciation 
for being able to sing to people who en- 
joyed it. Then one of the group said re- 
gretfully, “And we’ll have to wait a whole 
year to do this again!” 


Just that quickly another asked, “Why 
can’t we go out singing Easter carols?” 
“Why not?” said their leader. And so an 
idea was born. 


Would this be an idea for our group, 
too? We do far too little with singing at 
Easter. The hymns that have been writ- 
ten about this church season are not so 
well known and are never used for as long 
a season, yet many of them are very beau- 
tiful. They deserve to be used more. 
Whether we go out carolling or not, let us 
sing more of these hymns of the Easter 
season today, on Palm Sunday, the be- 
ginning of Holy Week. 

Musicau SELEcTION: “The Palms” (Used 
as a vocal solo if possible, otherwise as 
an instrumental solo.) 


ScripTuRE Reapinc: Mark 11:1-11 
Hymn SINGING: 


Leader: Now let us sing some of the 
hymns of the Easter season that might be 
used as carols: 

“Lift Up, Lift Up Your Voices Now” 

“Jesus Christ is Risen Today” 

“The Strife is O’er” 

“The Day of Resurrection” 

(The above are suggestions only, You 
may have some other favorites that you 
would like to sing instead.) 

PRAYER: 

Our Father, help us to learn anew the 
meaning of the words of our scripture 
reading and of the hymns that we have 
sung. Help us to remain loyal followers 
of our Lord Jesus Christ even when it is 
difficult. Make us less willing to follow 
the crowd and always more anxious to do 
thy will in the spirit of thy Son. Amen. 


2. "The Easter Song of Gladness" 
(Easter Sunday) 


PRELUDE: “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth,” and “The Hallelujah Chorus” 
from MHandel’s Messiah. (If possible 
borrow a record player and use some of 
this excellent music from the second 
part of the Messiah for the period be- 
fore the service begins.) 


ScripTuRE Reapinc: Mark 16 

Hymns: “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day,” “O Day of Light and Gladness” 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 


The world itself keeps Easter Day 
And Easter larks are singing; 
And Easter flow’rs are blooming gay, 
And Easter buds are springing. 
The Lord of all things lives anew, 
And all His works are living too. 
—Joun M. Nezatz, 1854 


Mepiration: “Easter Songs of Gladness” 


As we sing our Easter songs and hymns 
today, we might like to know something 
about Easter customs during the long his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 


In medieval times the Easter rites of 
the church were very colorful and splen- 
did. On the eve of Good Friday all the 
lights in the great cathedrals were ex- 
tinguished, and all the altars were strip- 
ped of their furnishings, to signify the 
death of our Lord. But on Easter Eve, at 
midnight on Saturday, the Paschal candle 
was lit with great ceremony, and the wor- 
shipers in the cathedral would light small 
candles from its flame, the one who lit 
his first passing the light to his neighbor, 
and so on, so that gradually the great 
nave would come alight. 


Now the word “paschal” comes from 
the Hebrew word pesach, meaning ‘“‘pass- 
over.” This word, which means “pertain- 
ing to Easter,” to us dates from’the fact 
that Jesus was crucified at the season of 
the Passover in Jerusalem. The Paschal 
candle in medieval days was a great 
candle six feet tall that always stood at 
the left of the altar. 


When the light of the Paschal candle 
was passed from worshiper to worshiper, 
then the joyous Easter songs would burst 
from the lips of all those in the ca- 
thedral, to signify that the Lord is risen. 

Two Sundays for singing Easter hymns 
and carols is far too short a time to make 
up for the fact that we have used these 
songs so little. Today, then, we will use 
the words of some of these songs to bring 
us our message. “Christ, the Lord, Is 
Risen Today,” the hymn we used to 
open our service, was written by Charles 
Wesley, the great Methodist leader who 
has given us so many beautiful hymns. 
The words of our closing hymns today are 
much older, for they were written in the 
eighth century by John of Damascus. 
Thus in our Easter songs we will cele- 
brate the Easter joy of Christians through 
many centuries. 

Hymns: “The Day of Resurrection” 

“Come Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain” 
RESPONSIVE PRAYER: 

Leader: For this morning of gladness 
following the sadness of Good Friday, 
Response: We praise thee. 


Leader: For the years when Jesus lived 
here on earth among men, 


Response: We praise thee. 

Leader: For Jesus’ revelation to us of 
thy ways, O God, 

Response: We praise thee. 


Leader: For Jesus’ willingness to suffer 
and die for us, 


Response: We praise thee. 

Leader: For His rising from the dead, 

Response: We praise thee. 

Leader: For his presence that abides with 
us always, 

Response: We praise thee and give thee 
thanks. Amen. 
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3. “Past, Present, Future Blend" 
(First Sunday After Easter) 
Catt To Worsuip: Luke 24:34; Colos- 

sians 3:1 
Hymn: “O Day of Light and Gladness” 
ScripTuRE: Romans 6:9-11 
MEDITATION: : 

Tue SunpDAy AFTER EASTER 

If some of you have become members 
of the Church at Easter, you will be in- 
terested in an old Easter custom of the 
Christian Church connected with receiv- 
ing new members, or catechumens, as they 
were called. (Perhaps for your instruc- 
tion for church membership you were a 
member of a catechetical class. You may 
even have learned some statements from 
a catechism. All of these words come from 
the same Greek word which means to in- 
struct. ) 

In the early centuries of the Christian 
Church the newly baptized Christians 
wore white garments of new linen. Thus, 
it became a tradition among all Chris- 
tians to appear in new clothes on Easter 
Sunday, to symbolize the “new life” that 
Christians put on when they accept Jesus 
Christ as their Savior and Lord. 

The Sunday following Easter was some- 
times called “Low Sunday” because it 
followed the “High” festival of Easter 
Sunday itself. It was the last Sunday of 
“White Week,” so-called because those 
who were baptized at Easter time wore 
their new garments during the entire 
week following Easter. During this week 
they went to services every day, standing 
close to the altar. 

On the Sunday following Easter, the 
bishop would solemnly dismiss them from 
this favored place, so that from that day 
onward they would be with their families 
and friends in the body of the church. 
Then they would change their white gar- 
ments for their everyday clothes and take 
their places as persons committed to live 
the Christian life in the everyday world. 
Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
PRAYER: “Lord Jesus, for thee I live, for 

thee I suffer, for thee I die! Lord Jesus, 

thine will I be in life and death! Grant 
me, O Lord, eternal salvation! Amen.” 

(An old prayer used by confirmation 

classes ) 


4. All Nature Lifts in Chorus” 

(Second Sunday After Easter) 

PreLuDE: “The Work Is Thine” 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 

Morning awakes and morn awaking sings; 

Light speeds from heaven to earth with 
glowing wings. 
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Gone are the night, the terror, and the 
gloom; 

Christ hath arisen, and left the awful 
tomb. 

Glory to thee, O Christ, Thy people bring; 

Thou art the Lord, and our Immortal 
King. 

—From the Easter Litany of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church 

Hymn: “O Day of Light and Gladness” 

Scripture: John 12:20-26 

MepiraTion: “The True Meaning of 
Easter” é 
Last Sunday we spoke about the 

catechumens in the early Christian 

Church who wore white robes during the 

week following Easter and then at the end 

of the week took them off and mingled 
with the crowd in the ordinary life of 
every day. 

If Easter has an abiding significance 
it lies in its meaning for our everyday life. 
That it has had a deep and abiding mean- 
ing for people is apparent from the fact 
that through all the centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church Easter has held the place of 
being the Great Feast, the highest day of 
all the festal days of the Christian Year. 

The greatest promise of the Christian 
religion is-that a Christian has the hope 
of-eternal life. Jesus symbolized this hope 
e dying for us and rising into eternal 
life. 

He explained this deep meaning to us 
himself in his great parable about the 
grain of wheat that must fall into the 
ground and die if it is to become fruitful. 

This same thought is well expressed in 
the words of an old chorale. Let us medi- 
tate about the meaning of Easter for our 
everyday lives during all the year and all 
the years of our lives, if we would pro- 
fess to be Christians. 

READING: 

The work is thine, O Christ our Lord, 

The cause for which we stand; 

And being Thine, will overcome 

Its foes on every hand. 

Yet grains of wheat, before they grow, 

Are buried in the earth below; 

All that is old doth perish there 

To form a life both new and fair: 

So too are we 

From self and sin made free* 

Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 
Nor Stayed” 

Prayer: Our Father, may the joy of the 
Easter season, the songs of triumph we 
have sung, and the living presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ give us new 
confidence to work for thee in our 
daily living all our lives long. Amen. 


1J. Horstmann’s translation, from the br 
nal of nthe Evangelical and Re ormed Church. 
by permission of the Eden Publishing Housice 
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THEME FOR APRIL: 
at the Cross 


To the Leader: 

The cross is the major symbol of Chris- 
tianity but it is not too popular with the 
average young person, for youth is lit- 
tle inclined to dwell upon suffering. The 
cross’s inner significance of triumph, love 
rand challenge require imaginative medita- 
tion and a conscious attempt to reinter- 
pret a symbol of death into a plus sign 
for living. The young people’s committee 
responsible for the following services 
should take the time for careful, worship- 
ful preparation. 


1. Look at the Cross of Glory 

Worsuip CENTER: Against a background 
hanging of lavender or sky-blue attach 
two palm branches arranged in the form 
of a cross. Below them place a partially 
raised open Bible flanked by tall white 
candles. 

PRELUDE: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 

Catt to Worsuip: “All glory, laud and 
honor,” first stanza of hymn: 

Hymn: “Crown Him with Many Crowns” 

Scripture: (To be read responsively) 

Leader: Zechariah 9:9 

Group: Matthew 21:1-9 
Hymn INTERPRETATION: 

In THE Cross oF Curist I Giory’ 

At first glance, it may seem out of 
place to couple the acclaim and glory of 
Palm Sunday with the cross of disgrace 
and pain. Yet there intervened only a few 
short days between the two experiences in 
the life of Christ. In like manner suf- 
fering and inner joy are not too far apart 
if understood in their deepest sense. The 
recognition of this and the lifting of the 
cross to a symbol of joy is beautifully dem- 
onstrated in the great hymn by John Bow- 
ring, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 

Sir- John Bowring (1792-1872) was 
born at Exeter, England. He became the 
editor of the Westminster Review when 
he was only thirty-three, and was twice 
a member of the British Parliament, dur- 
ing which time he made notable contribu- 
tions to prison reform. He was knighted 
for his unusual service in 1854. 

At sixteen years of age he could speak 
and write Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
French, and German. Throughout his long 
life he was a student of literature, and 
published two notable volumes on the lit- 
erature of peoples of other tongues. 

In a career so rich and varied, Sir John 
Bowring must have seen much of evil; 
and yet through it all he kept his faith in 
the Christ of the cross and in the glory 
and supremacy of the Christian religion. 
He had unusual opportunity to study the 


Young People Look 
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religion, philosophy, and literature of 
many races and peoples, and yet he rec- 
ognized the permanent and transcendent 
value of the cross and its message to hu- 
man hearts. 


Hymn: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 
CLosING PRAYER: 

Father in heaven, we thank thee for 
both the palm and the cross. Help us to 
learn that true joy and acclaim often 
come through the experience of bearing 
our crosses of responsibility and discour- 
agement. Amen. 


2. Look at the Cross of Triumph 


WorsuHip CENTER: The youth committee 
preparing for this service will want to 
create a beautiful floral arrangement 
of lilies or spring flowers. The picture, 
“Holy Women at the Tomb,” by A. H. 
Ender would make a striking center 
of focus. Or the committee may want to 
choose some of the many other art mas- 
terpieces depicting the Easter message. 

PRELUDE: “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day” 

Catt to WorsHIP: 

Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 

All ye who love him, 

For he has risen from the death of the 
Cross 

To life eternal and triumphant. 


Hymn: “The Day of Resurrection” 
Scripture: Luke 23:55-56; 24:1-6, 9-11 
EASTER MESSAGE: 

It is well for us as young people to re- 
member that the brightness of Easter 
morning is raised in high relief against the 
blackness of Good Friday; that it is the 
triumph of the cross which we celebrate 
today. It is indeed only in the contrasts 
of life that we find fullness and richness 
of experience. When we have had little 
we Can truly appreciate much, as when we 
have been deprived of food for a time. It 
is then that an ordinary meal becomes a 
banquet. When we can really picture for 
ourselves the tragedy and misery of the 
cross and its counterpart in the pain and 
suffering around our world today, we 
look with new understanding upon the 
deeper satisfactions and joys of Easter. 

American young people have been ac- 
cused by their less favored fellows of tak- 
ing their plenty too much for granted. As 
a foreign student from India remarked at 
an Easter week-end conference, “College 
students in the United States seem to cele- 
brate Easter as an occasion for new clothes 
and general rejoicing without sensing the 
deeper concepts of evil transformed into 
good, of want and ignorance uncovered 
ont satisfied, and of death made over into 
ife.” 

May we, as we sing together our clos- 
ing hymn, sense something of this deeper 
meaning in the triumph of Easter and 
our share in it. 


Hymn: “Lift Up, Lift Up Your Voices 
Now” 
(The leader should ask the young peo- 


ple’s group to read in unison the third 
stanza before they join in singing the four 
stanzas of the hymn.) 

BENEDICTION: 


“Now may the God of peace who 
brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, the great shepherd of the sheep... 
equip you with everything good that you 
may do his will, working in you that 
which is pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” (Hebrews 13:20, 21) 


3. Look at the Cross of Love 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a painting of the 
crucifixion as a center of focus. 
Munkacsy’s “Christ on Calvary” or 
Rubens’ “Christ on the Cross” is rec- 
ommended. 


PreLupeE: “There is a Green Hill Far 


Away” 
Catt to Worsuip: John 15:13 
Hymn: “Beneath the Cross of Jesus” 
MEDITATION: 


A layman sitting in a beautifully deco- 
rated, crowded suburban church waiting 
for the 1954 Easter service to begin jotted 
down his thoughts. They are worthy of 
our attention. (The leader may ask a care- 
fully selected young person in the depart- 
ment to read the following.) 


A Cross oF FLOWERS 


How beautiful is the cross 

Our churches display 

Decked with flowers and gold, 

With precious wood and stones. 
Lovely! lovely! to behold! 


But harking back to those bitter days 
When the master of men 
Was led towards harsh Calvary, 
Was the cross they stretched him on 
Sweet flowers? Or gold? 
Precious wood? Or stone? 

Was it lovely to behold? 


Let us ne’er forget he was cruelly hung 
By evil men on a rugged cross, 
By wicked men in righteousness garb’d. 
*Tis an old old story yet never old 
That sainted men on crosses are hung 
On crosses not made of flowers or gold, 
Of precious wood or stone, 
On crosses unlovely to behold. 
Joun Hatxo’ 
And yet in spite of its ugliness and pain, 
indeed because of this fact, the cross of 
Calvary will always be for the Christian 
essentially a cross of love. It is supremely 
in the experience on the cross that Jesus 
revealed what the love of God is like,— 
not merely telling us, but actually show- 
ing us. Again and again the Bible story 
makes clear that Jesus foresaw the tragic 
outcome of his insistence upon following 
the will of God. The gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke all recount the conviction 
of Jesus that his last journey to Jerusa- 
lem was a journey to Calvary. He could 
have avoided the cross save that his com- 
mitment to God and his love for his fel- 
lowman was stronger than physical. fear. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
That a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 
PRAYER: 


Gracious Father, lead us into a fresh 
understanding of the experience of Christ 
on the cross. Help us to understand at 
least in part the concept of God revealed 
on Calvary. Grant to us the courage to 


2Used by permission of the author. 
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follow the will of God wherever it may 
lead. Teach us to love even as we have 
been loved. Amen. 
CiLosinc Hymn: 
Wondrous Cross” 


“When I Survey the 


4. Look at the Cross of Service 

WorsuHIp CENTER: Against a background 
of wine or purple place a cross flanked 
with candles. 

PRELUDE: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 

Thee” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

*“O master, let us walk with thee 

In lowly paths of service free.” 

Hymn: “O Jesus, I have Promised” 
MEDITATION: 

The cross is our Christian symbol of 
salvation, but it is more. It is the symbol 
of service in the name of Christ. Our Ro- 
man Catholic friends employ the crucifix, 
bearing the dying form of the saviour. To 
Protestants, the empty cross is more mean- 
ingful. It signifies the truth that all who 
would be Christian must themselves bear 
a cross. Christ said to his disciples, “If 
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any man would come after me, let him FERDINAND Q. BLANCHARD’ 
deny himself and take up his cross and 


follow me.” 


LiTany: 

Leader: O master of a cross on Calvary, 
make us aware of thee. 

Group: Give us discerning hearts, we 
pray. 

Leader: As thou didst serve the needy 
in the towns and countryside of 
Judea and Galilee, 

Group: Help us to serve those who 
need help in our day. 

Leader: As thou didst share thyself 
with rich and poor, the mighty and 
the lowly, 

Group: Help us to give our understand- 
ing and Idve to thy children every- 
where. 

Leader: As thou didst bear thy cross 
for all mankind, 

Group: Help us to bear our share of 
mankind’s load, in thy name. 


It is unfair and unrealistic to picture 
the Christian life to young people as an 
easy, effortless role. Forgetfulness of self 
in a willingness to serve others, even to 
the point of unpopularity and often suf- 
fering, is the price of Christianity. This 
thought is expressed most beautifully in 
the last two stanzas of the hymn, O Jesus, 
Youth of Nazareth. 


O suffering Lord on Calvary, 
Whom love led on to mortal pain, 

We know Thy cross is not a loss 
If we Thy love shall truly gain. 


O Master of Abundant Life, 
From natal morn to victory’s hour, 
We look to Thee; heed Thou our plea; CLosinc Hymn: “O Master, Let Me 
Teach us to share Thy ageless power. Walk with Thee” 


THE 
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PRESS 


THE TASK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By D. CampseLtt Wycxorr. An extremely 
readable book interpreting Christian education 
as “‘the nurture of the Christian life.” $2.75 


MEN WHO SHAPE BELIEF 


(Major Voices in American Theology, Vol. II) 
By Davip Wes-ey Soper. The lives and works 
of eleven leading American theologians. $3.50 


INTERPRETING PAUL’S GOSPEL 


By ArcuispaLD M. Hunter. How Paul’s mes- 
sage can influence our lives today. $2.50 


PASTORAL PREACHING 
By DAVID A. MacLENNAN. 
“Curing souls” through preaching 
the Word of God in Christ. 
Religious Book Club Selection. 

$2.50 


PORTRAIT OF CALVIN 
By T. H. L. PARKER. A well- 
known Calvin scholar dispels the 
widespread impression of Calvin 
as a severe and disagreeable person. 
Coming May 23, $2.00 


- At all bookstores, 
o((//# THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


International Journal for Religious Education 


The Juvenile Offender 


By Clyde B. Vedder. New York, Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc., 1954. 510 p. 
$6. 

If you already have an easy answer to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, do 
not read this book or you will find what- 
ever your answer is, it is false. It is very 
disturbing to discover in these five hun- 
dred pages how little we know about 
the juvenile offender. On the other hand, 
it is encouraging to the thoughtful reader 
to learn of the work that is being done 
and the studies that are being made not 
only to help the child who is in trouble 
with the law, but to prevent the dif- 
ficulties which lead to delinquency. 

This is not a book to be read lightly, 
but rather one for the serious student of 
children and their difficulties. Each of 
the thirteen chapters carries a brief in- 
' troduction by Dr. Vedder and a series of 
several papers pertaining to the chapter 
headings and written by authorities in 
the fields being considered. Among the 
items dealt with are economic conditions 
and familial factors, special personality 
and behavior problems, juvenile gangs, 
the correctional institution, and commu- 
nity responsibility. 

Reading this book is worth the time 
and effort of any person who has a deep 
concern for children and feels a respons- 
ibility for boys and girls in his church, 
in his home, and in his community. 


Auice L. GopparD 


Christian Worship 


By George Hedley. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1953. 306 p. $4.50. 


This is a book for every preacher to 
read so that some of his theories of wor- 
ship may be given the backing of an 
authority. Dr. Hedley has gathered a 
wealth of informative material on the 
background of the worship acts and the 
reasons for them. There are several chap- 
ters every minister would like to have 
certain of his laymen read, particularly 
those laymen who see in every attempt of 
the minister to add beauty and dignity to 
the service of worship, an aping of Rome 
or an attempt at show. 

Probably Chapter XI, dealing with the 
Holy Communion, is the most contro- 
versial. The author's viewpoint is ob- 
viously more “High Church” than that 
found in. most midwestern churches, ex- 
cept of course, the strictly liturgical 
churches; i.e., Anglican and Lutheran. 
His ideas about the wearing of ecclesias- 
tical garments (pp. 66-67), facing the 
altar for prayer and at certain ~ other 
points in the service (Chapter VIII), 
would certainly meet with opposition in 
the co-called “free” churches. 
the author presents even controversial sub- 
jects so logically and points out the fit- 
ness of things in such a convincing and 
often humorous way, that when the reader 


has finished the book he finds that he is 
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more inclined to agree than disagree with 
the author. 

For the many ministers who did not 
have adequate courses in conducting serv- 
ices of worship, or careful guidance in the 
use of the dramatic in the varied church 
services, either in a seminary or as an 
intern (and that includes most ministers, 
for our seminaries and colleges are woe- 
fully weak at this point), Dr. Hedley’s 
book will be a thrilling and instructive 
experience. The scholarly setting forth 
of the historical and experiential back- 
ground in each chapter and the wealth of 
additional material in the appendices, in- 
cluding an excellent bibliography, makes 
this book a must for any interested church- 
man. 

James W. Martin 


Customs and Cultures 

By Eugene A. Nida, Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York 1954, 306 p., $4.00: 

The subtitle of the book is, “Anthro- 
pology for Christian Missions,’ and it is 
that emphatically so. It deserves to be 
high on the list of “must’’ books for those 
looking forward to any type of missionary 
service, at home or abroad. Also it would 
be an excellent bit of reading for all mis- 
sionary executives, for often missionary 
policies which the men and women in the 
field are expected to carry out are de- 
termined in the head offices of the send- 
ing Boards of Foreign Missions. Many of 
these policies would not stand up well in 
the light of information supplied by the 
author of this book. 

But the book is much more than the 
subtitle declares. It is a fascinating book, 
full of humor and wisdom, good for all 
kinds of people—anyone, indeed, who has 
to deal with peoples or cultures distinct 
from his own—and who does not from 
time to time find himself associated with 
such persons? And even aside from any 
practical benefit the book might be, it is 
a very well written, highly entertaining 
book about the most interesting thing in 
the world—people. One can freely guar- 
antee that anyone who reads it at all un- 
derstandingly will be more tolerant, kind- 
ly and sympathetic toward others who are 
different from himself. It is recommended 
reading for ministers, social workers, 
teachers and others whose work requires 
them to associate with other people. 

There are excellent bibliographies and 
suggestions at the end of the book for 
those who want to go further into the 
matters presented by the author. The re- 
viewer took this book and a novel along 
to read on a long railroad trip. He fin- 
ished this one first because he found it 
more interesting and enjoyable, as well as 
useful. He warmly recommends it. 

CHarues S. BRADEN 


Stewardship Studies 

By Roy L. Smith. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1954. 256 p. $2.75. 

Dr. Roy L. Smith, former editor of 


the Christian Advocate, has selected from 
his writings 237 stewardship studies which 
bring a fresh approach to the subject. The 
texts are quoted from the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible and, taken to- 
gether, give a comprehensive study of the 
principles of stewardship and their ap- 
plication to life today. The studies are 
enriched by Dr. Smith’s timely and apt 
illustrations. Bishop William C. Martin 
has written the introduction. 

Metvin E. SoLtau 


The Family Nobody Wanted 

By Helen Doss. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1954. 267 p. $3.75. 

This story of a family nobody wanted 
is really the story of Helen Doss who had 
“faith the size of a mustard seed.” 
Through humorous incidents and warm 
tales of heartache and the overcoming 
of many a handicap, the book tells how 
children who were considered unadopt- 
able were helped to find happiness in liv- 
ing because they were loved. 

A word should be said also of the way 
in which Carl Doss, the father in the 
family, took into his heart each child 
which was added to their brood. In spite 
of the demands he faced as a seminary 
student working only part-time in a 
church, he somehow always managed to 
feed the extra mouths and to be on hand 
when the most critical emergencies arose 
in this family. 

In the book we take Donny through 
pneumonia, an [Indian child from rejec- 
tion and retardation to a joy and normal 
living, a Japanese boy from loneliness to 
happiness, and others of God’s children 
of several colors and races through chick- 
en pox, Christmas, and adoption cere- 
monies. 

Parents and teachers will find this an 
entertaining book, but more than that, 
they will see reflected in it the power of 
love that transcends national and racial 
lines, as well as physical imperfections 
and emotional difficulties. 

Auice L. Gopparp 


Old Testament in Modern 
Research 

By Herbert F. Hahn. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1954. 267 p. $4.00. 

This closely reasoned critique of the 
critical approaches to the study of Old 
Testament exegesis takes the reader all 
the way from the “higher critics,” par- 
ticularly of the Wellhausen school, down 
to the present. The seven categories into 
which the materials are cast are: “The 
Critical Approach,’ “Anthropological,” 
“Religio-Historical School,’ “Form Criti- 
cism,” “Sociological,” “Archeology,” and 
“Theological.” 

The author shows the inter-relation be- 
tween these various approaches and how 
one has influenced another. His own 
principal contribution is in his emphasis 
on the thesis which he summarizes thus: 
“As it became increasingly certain- that 
much of importance in Old Testament 
religion was of greater antiquity than 
Wellhausen had _ concluded, scholarly 
opinion was gradually abandoning his 
strictly evolutionary view of its history.” 
While some may disagree with certain of 
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his conclusions, his manner of dealing 
with the scholarly materials shows a bril- 
liance and a competence that is reassur- 
ing. 

Stites Lessiy 


FOURTH WITNESS 


By Dwight E. Stevenson. A 13- 
session guide to the Gospel of 
John for young people and adults. 
Here is a new 96-page book de- 
signed to lead a study group or 
individual through a first-hand ex- 
perience of the Gospel according 
to John. Every page refers the stu- 
dent directly to specific Bible 
verses. Questions for discussion 
have been included. —‘ 65. cents 


THE BETHANY PRESS. 


Beaumont and Pine Sivd_- 
Box 179. St.Louis 3. Mo- 


STORIES from the BIBLE 


Old Testament 
by E. JERRY WALKER 


Children will thrill 
to these colorful, of- 
ten exciting Bible sto- 
ries, retold in simple, 
familiar terms. The 
author imaginatively 
conveys the human 
side of the well- 
known (and some 
lesser-known) Bible 
characters, while dis- 
playing strict devo- 
tion to Biblical and 
historical accuracy. 
Although these stories were written to 
be read by children, and read to the 
very young, even adults can learn 
much from them of Bible lore and 
Bible times. Every child will be en- 
riched by the strong thread of Faith 
that runs through this appealing pone 


at your bookstore 
a Revell publication 


The Interpreter's Bible— 
Volume 9 


Edited by George Arthur Buttrick. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1954. 668 
p. $8.75. 


The Interpreter's Bible— 
Volume 3 


1198 p. $8.75. 

The dispatch with which the Abing- 
don Press is keeping to its announced 
schedule for the volumes of The Inter- 
preters Bible is more efficient than the 
reviewers ability to study and discuss 
them. Thus volumes 9 and 3 are in- 
cluded here together. 

One cannot help admiring the editors 
for the skill with which they are keeping 
these volumes in harmony with each oth- 
er in general style and outline, despite the 
large number of different writers. 

Volume 9 treats two of the most im- 
portant New Testament books which: pro- 
vide a careful study of the development 
of early Christianity—Acts and Romans. 
Two eminent Professors, G.H.C. Mac- 
Gregor of the University of Glasgow and 
John Knox of Union Theological Semin- 
ary (New York), lend this volume schol- 
arly distinction and international - signifi- 
cance. 

The now familiar format of Introduc- 
tion, text (KJV and RSV in parallel 
columns), exegesis, and exposition, is fol- 
lowed. One is particularly pleased to 
have the fine summary of the vicissitudes 
of Acts at the hands of critics reviewed 
so succinctly in the introduction. 


Of particular interest in the intro- 
duction to Romans is the careful delinea- 
tion of the problem of the origin of Ro- 
mans 16. Dr. Knox somewhat hesitating- 
ly concludes that the chapter was a later 
addition and not unlike the Pastoral 
Epistles in origin. The exegesis of Paul’s 
main theme in Romans 1:16-17 is par- 
ticularly thought-provoking and domin- 
ates several pages, after which the ex- 
position begins to claim the larger pro- 
portion of each page. 


Volume 3, which covers the Old Testa- 
ment books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, and Job, again pre- 
sents the writings of an impressive list of 
scholars and clergymen. To mention any 
of them would do an injustice to the 
others who could not be included in this 
brief review. 


Again the vast scope of this volume 
leaves much to be desired by way of de- 
tails of textual insights that many readers 
might wish. There are many valuable 
bits of information, however, which may 
be gleaned from the introductions, exe- 
geses, and expositions of all of these 
books. Study of this volume, book by 
book, would be a most valuable experi- 
ence for both teacher and minister alike. 


A few specific points should be noted. 
The criticism of RSV’s use of “steadfast 
love” in I Kings 8:23 (in Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple) 
seems to be an opinionated discussion 
which misses the point of the RSV trans- 
lation. The rich contributions of arche- 
ology to the understanding of the his- 
torical books of Kings and Chronicles 


Ready in April— 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Sources of the 
Living Tradition 


Edited by Waldo Beach, Duke 
University; H. Richard Niebuhr, Yale 
University Divinity School 


Written by two well-known teachers, 
this new textbook surveys the implica- 
tions of Christian ethical thought as a 
basis for moral choice today. It pre- 
sents the essentials of our _ ethics 
through the writings of great Christian 
thinkers of all ages and many denom- 
inations. To underscore the significance 
of the readings and their relevance to 
modern life, each chapter is preceded 
by a full introduction. The organiza- 
tion is historical, and choice of read- 
ings has been governed in each case 
by their applicability to the ethical and 
moral problems of today. 544 pp. 
about $5 


RELIGION and the 
MORAL LIFE 


A. Campbell Garnett, 


University of Wisconsin 


Also new. This stimulating book offers 
ample proof of man’s need for the 
power of religious faith to help him 
hold to his ideals in daily life. Dr. Gar- 
nett probes the relation between faith 
and reason and the experience of con- 
science, invoking both philosophical 
analysis and common sense. On this 
foundation he presents his case for the 
“simple theistic faith” and shows how it 
satisfies the aspirations of modern man. 


225 pp. $3.50 


” 


“extraordinarily clear and useful .. . 
—JOHN C. BENNETT, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 


THE MORAL NATURE 
of MAN 


Also by A. Campbell Garnett, 


A ctitical evaluation of ethical prin- 
ciples. This widely praised book pre- 
sents a fresh examination of the funda- 
mental problems of ethics in the light 
of modern understanding of human 
nature and the history of moral ideas. 


“wholly admirable . . . the most im- 

portant work on ethics published in 

our time.”—ASHLEY MONTAGU 
278 pp. $3.75 


WAYS OF FAITH 


John A. Hutchison, Williams College; 
James Alfred Martin, Jr., 
Amherst College 


An introduction to religion, describing 
the origins and essential beliefs of the 
world’s major religions. Stressing the 
Western Faiths, this stimulating text- 
book sets forth and compares religious 
backgrounds, doctrines, and devotional 
practices. 511 pp. $4.50 


Order your copies direct from— 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 


International Journal for Religious Education: 


seems to be somewhat neglected in those 
exegetical treatments. 


One will find the introduction to Ezra 
and Nehemiah particularly instructive for 
untangling the complex history of those 
books. The exegetical material for them 
is particularly full and rewarding to study. 

The more complete treatment of the 
exegesis of Job should be much appre- 
ciated. Special attention should be called 
to the discussion of Job 13:15-16 which 
vindicates the translation of RSV. The 
difficult verses 19:25-26 receive full dis- 
cussion and take a negative attitude to- 
ward the RSV translation. It is unfor- 
tunate that the recent discovery of Su- 
merian tablets which provide a literary 
parallel to the book of Job came too late 
to be incorporated in the comments. 

It is to be hoped that by now every 
minister and teacher has become accus- 
tomed to checking biblical material used 
in sermons and lessons in the Interpreter’s 
Bible. It is, of Course, not an infallible 
guide to accuracy, but will certainly do 
much to improve the quality and content 
of biblical preaching and teaching. 

Joun TREVER 


Sing Praise 

By Carlyle W. Holte, Editor. Minne- 
apolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. 
136 songs. 75c. 

A selection of hymns, choruses and 
worship aids, especially chosen for the 
youth of the church. This particular se- 
lection has covered the cycle of the 
church year, and includes many of the 
hymns that have become favorites with 
all the youth. It also includes many pa- 
triotic selections. 

The book has a helpful topical and 
alphabetical index in the back which en- 
ables one to find what he wants and 
needs almost immediately. It would prove 
most helpful in Sunday school, for young 
peoples’ groups, youth retreats and it will 
become an invaluable aid for any sort of 
community singing. 

O.tca Hiucuy 


Group Activities for Church Women 


By Jane Kirk. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 245 p. $3.00. 

Nowhere is there greater need for lead- 
ership than in the women’s department 
of the churches. Nor is there any type 
of talent, great or small, that cannot be 
utilized by some group. The problem is 
to find women to accept the responsibili- 
ties that leadership involves. It is not so 
much lack of desire to be of service or 
of willingness to make the necessary ad- 
justment of time and schedule as it is a 
sincere feeling of inadequacy and lack of 
experience in the particular line in ques- 
tion. 

For such women, which includes most 
of us, this book would be an inspiration. 
It is full of practical suggestions for wom- 
en in every type of church work from the 
presidency of the society to the “clean- 
up crew” after a church supper. There 
are ideas for fun and fellowship, for mak- 
ing money, for getting everybody to work, 
for beautifying the rooms, modernizing 
the church kitchen, arranging flowers, or- 
ganizing picnics, and even suggestions for 
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celebrating Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
One may wish to make choir robes or 
layettes for some hospital, altar cloths for 
the sanctuary, or costumes for a play. This 
book tells her how to go about it. 
There is practically no phase of wom- 
en’s church work that is not discussed 
more or less in detail and a good index 
at the end makes for easy consulting. 
Mrs. ArtHuR E. WESTENBERG 


Everyday Life in New Testament 
Times 

By A. C. Bouquet. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N.Y., 1954. 236 p. $3.50. 

This is a detailed account of the daily 
life of people in the Mediterranean world 
during the first century of the Christian 
era. It gives good background material 


"56 meetings 


with God" % 
DEVOTIONS for ° 


BOYS and GIRLS 
WILLIAM L. WOODALL 
Brief services, tested and 
found to command strong in- 
terest among ages 7 to 14. 
$1.50 at your 
bookstore or 
Association Press 
291 Broadway, N. Y.C. J 


ow this Bible may 
make Easter a turning 
point in someone's life 


Regular reading of the Bible has marked 
a turning point in many a life. Yet, too 
often, out-of-date language discourages 
our attempts at day-by-day Bible reading. 

This Easter you can give those you love 
a Bible they'll turn to twice as often be- 
cause it’s written in the easy-to-read lan- 
guage of today: the Revised Standard 
Version. 


A Bible for the family 
that already has a Bible 
The RSVB preserves the timeless beauty 
of the King James Version, yet frees it 
from outdated expressions that are hard 
to understand. And the RSVB is based 
on the most authoritative manuscripts— 
some earlier than any previously known. 
It is in a sense our oldest Bible. 


The perfect Easter gift 
As this clear and powerful Bible 


strengthens your loved ones’ understand- 
ing of God’s Word, it can bring them— 
perhaps for the first time—all the help 
and stimulation the Scriptures offer in 
these troubled times. 

Give your loved ones the magnificent 
Revised Standard Version for Easter 
Truly, it may be the most treasured gift 
you'll ever give. 


FREE Easter Offer: To acquaint you 
with the power and clarity of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, we make 
this unique Easter offer: a leatherette book- 
mark with the beloved 121st Psalm (‘‘I lift 
up my eyes...) stamped in 23-karat gold. 
Write Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dept. 22, 
19 East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. Offer 
limited. Write today. 


THOMAS )\erson & SONS 


Black genuine leather, $10.00 — 
Illustrated in full color, cloth- — 
4 bound—only $3.25. Many 
other magnificent editions to 
$30.00. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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for Bible study. The book tells of fam- 


ilies, their houses and clothes, their trav- 


imprisoned for life, but 


HIS DREAMS 
SAVED A NATION 


JOSEPH 


Slave and Prince 


by LAURA LONG 


Heroes of God series for 
teen-age readers 


$2.00 at your bookstore or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


VC. Tg 


say poeror N N.Y.C. 


BY WALTER 
RUSSELL 
BOWIE 


j From Genesis to 

e Reece. the timeless 

stories of the Bible told with all 

their might and majesty, with all their 

power and pageantry. Told so vividly that 

every adult feels their fascination; so clear- 
ly that no child can miss their meaning. 
20 Futt-Cotor Coppinc ILLUusTRATIONS. 

548 Paces. The Bible story book for every- 

one! $3.95 

Ait All Bookstores 
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PULPIT 
CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
, LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog D-24 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST « NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Qanis 
Gang 


VISUAL AIDS 


NEW FLANNELGRAPH HELPS 


SEASONAL STORIES: New Year’s, Wane s Birthday, 
Palm Sunday, etc., 10 Stories portraying scriptural truths. 48 


els, food, schools and places of worship. 
It is nicely illustrated with many draw- 
ings by Marjorie Quennell. These illus- 
trations are historically accurate. 

The author has made a study of the 
history of religions for thirty years. He 
spent some time in the Middle East while 
preparing this book. It is interesting read- 
ing and has a place as a family or church 
school reference book. 

Imo RuyLe Foster 


Understanding Boys 

By Clarence G. Moser. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1953. 190 p. $2.50. 

Here is a compact summary of what 
is known about how a boy grows. There 
are helpful suggestions for parents and 
adult leaders to assist in the boy’s growth 
physically, mentally, socially, and emo- 
tionally, from infancy through the teens. 
The book deals specially with ten basic 
problems faced by boys. 

R. L. Hunt 


Living with Parents 

By Grace Sloan Overton. Nashville, 
Broadman Press, 1954. 138 p. $1.50. 

This book takes troublesome situations 
found in almost every older teen-ager’s 
life and offers suggestions for overcoming 
them. It offers a clear, concise picture of 
youth living with their parents and gives 
many helpful suggestions, including tact- 
ful hints that the fault may be the young 
person’s own. A few of the chapter head- 
ings are: You, Dating, Careers, Mar- 
riage, and God. Many of these subjects 
are of concern only to older teen-agers. 


Mrs. Overton has had extensive first- 
hand acquaintance with young people, 
and this experience is evident in her book. 
Her wide contacts have enabled her to 
present the problems in such a way that 
they are not peculiar to any particular so- 
cial class. Most of the examples are av- 
erage and found everywhere, but some- 
times this leads the suggestions to be too 
general. 

One of the highlights is the chapter 
dealing with God. This will be helpful 
and encouraging to the reader. Through- 
out the book one is aware of the need 
which young people have for wise coun- 
sel. This book will partly meet that need. 

STEPHEN JANicK, III 
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Fly with Me to India 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 127 p. $2.00. 


In this fascinating book the author 
pleads that western Christians heed the 
plight of India. Traveling for six months 
in that new nation, she saw both the col- 
orful beauty and the tragic poverty, and 
reports her impressions of its friendly peo- 
ple sympathetically and graphically. 


We can be grateful to such accounts 
which help us to gain some understanding 
of these 350,000,000 people of bewilder- 
ingly different castes, religious faiths, and 
political beliefs, and what the heroic 
Indian leaders are trying to do. 


Mrs. Wilson reports that Christian mis- 
sion services are flourishing because the 
missionaries are bringing genuine Christi- 
anity to the poor. This book will be 
especially valuable for groups studying 
mission work. 

EpnA TouRANGEAU 


If You Marry Outside Your Faith 


By James A. Pike. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1954. 191 p. $2.50. 


Marriages between people of different 
religious affiliations are becoming  in- 
creasingly common. One reason for this 
may be that the economic and social lines 
between faiths are not as clearly drawn 
as formerly. 

On the whole, mixed marriages are not 
as successful as unions between persons 
of the same faith. This isn’t surprising, for 
one’s religion is the basic structure of his 
life. With the present high mortality 
among marriages, one should consider ser- 
iously taking any step which will make 
the venture more hazardous. 

James A. Pike, Dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
has written a book which every one con- 
templating an inter-faith marriage, every 
one who has married outside his faith, and 
every marriage counselor, should know 
thoroughly. A Yale Ph.D. in law, and a 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
Dean Pike has the background essential 
for his task. Years of experience both as 
a lawyer and as a clergyman have given 
him the case histories with which he doc- 
uments his study. 

A book of modest size, factually and 
clearly written, amply enriched with sym- 
pathetic insights into the twin mysteries 
of marriage and religion, it deserves a 
large and thoughtful audience. 

T. Hersert Minca 
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ful artwork on ‘flannelblot’ stock. Complete... ae ae aes $3.00 
VISUAL OBJECT LESSONS: 6, each emphasizing special subject: 
Salvation, Security, Service, etc. Each includes poster project. Lesson 
Pictures on ‘flannelblot’ stock in brilliant colors ............... $2.50 
TABERNACLE IN WILDERNESS: Five lessons, 16 pages of Exposition 
and 16 pages of figures in full color on ‘flannelblot’ 

stock% 250. ee aan es tee oe pawie ama $1.50 
TABERNACLE WORKBOOK: With color-work os 
MeEMOry VETSERALACN. oe os cows ns we ae news 


MAKING MEMORY WORK ENJOYABLE: 

Eleanor M. Hance. Uses games played with alphabet 
letters and numerals on “flannelblot’ stock. Complete 
with instructions for 6 games..... Sona kOO 


Order DIETZ Visual Aids from your tecien or di rect 
Complete catalog of Sunday School Supplies free on request 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC..*°,5:.WAB4SH, Dent. 53 
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Singles $5.00 


All with private bath 


at the . 
4 FINE RESTAURANTS 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Q UIET COFFEE SHOP 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th St., New York City 
LExington 2-7800 C. F. Rogers, Jr. — Manager 


What's 


Happening? 


93rd International Convention 


--Both Inspirational and Educational 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The program for 
the 23rd International Sunday School 
Convention, to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio July 27-31, indicates that it will 
be both inspirational and educational. 

The opening program, following a day 
of registration and examination of ex- 
hibits, will be held Wednesday evening, 
July 27. At that time, after an introduc- 
tory statement by Hon. Harotp E. Sras- 
SEN, the keynote address will be given by 
Dr. Ratpu W. Socxman of New York 
City. Following this there will be a 
pageant, “The Sunday School — 1780- 
1955” which promises to be both inspi- 
rational and instructive. Professional tal- 
ent is being used in writing and producing 
this pageant. 

Half of the morning time on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday will be spent in in- 
terest groups designed to give specific help 
to teachers, youth workers, administrators, 
missionary education leaders, weekday 
teachers, and other specialized groups. 
Specific application of the theme for each 
day to the work of the delegate will 
come out in these interest groups. 

- The topic for Thursday is ‘“The Bible,” 
the one for Friday is “Home and Church” 
and the one for Saturday, “Outreach.” 
Outstanding leaders have agreed to lead 
plenary opening sessions on these subjects 
before the group divides for discussion. 
In addition there will be a Bible study pe- 
riod each morning. 

Denominational meetings will be held 
each afternoon, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, and also on Friday evening. These 
will be held simultaneously in various 
churches and hotels. 

On Thursday evening the address is to 
be given by Dr. F. Eppiinc REINARTZ, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. This will be followed with a 
visual report by Dr. A. L. Roserts of the 
Commission on General Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. On 
Friday evening the speakers will be Dr. 
Paut C. Payng and Mrs. James D. 
WYKER. 

On Sunday afternoon a dramatic pre- 
sentation will be given on “Around the 
World in Christian Education.” Among 
those who will tell of work in their lands 
will be the Rr. Hon. Lorp MacxintosH 
of Halifax, England; Mr. J. ArTrHurR 
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Rank, of London, and Dr. Bazz-Camar- 
co of Mexico. This will be followed by a 
reception where these guests may be greet- 
ed personally. This session is being given 
in cooperation with the World Council 
of Christian Education. 

Sunday evening will bring the Conven- 
tion to a climax with two addresses, by 
Dr. Geratp E. Knorr and Rev. 
CHartes B. TEMPLETON, and a closing 
dramatic dedication. 

Registrations for the Convention are 
coming in rapidly. For additional informa- 
tion and registration blanks address your 
denominational headquarters or area of- 
fice; state, city or provincial council of- 
fice, or the Headquarters, 23rd Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention, 79 E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


J. E. Lantz Heads 
Southern Office 


of National Council 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — Tue Rev. Joun 
Epwarp Lantz, formerly associate editor 
of youth publications for the Methodist 
Board of Education, has been appointed 
executive director of the Southern Office 
of the National Council of Churches. This 
Office is a consolidation of two former 
regional offices, one for the Southeast, 
in Atlanta, and one for the Southwest, in 


Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. Lantz’ headquar- 


ters will be in Atlanta. 

Mr. Lantz undertook this new work in 
January and on January 26 met with 
church leaders from nine states to discuss 
Southern church problems and programs. 

Mr. Lantz is a graduate of DePauw 
University, Indiana, has a B.D. degree 
from Yale University and a master’s de- 
gree in speech from Michigan University. 


For six years, 1945-1951, he was accociate - 


editor of youth publications for the Meth- 
odists, and editor of Classmate. He also 
taught during this time at the Vander- 
bilt University School of Religion. He is 
married to the former Ruth Cox, whose 
father was for many years president of 
Emory University. During the past few 
years Mr. Lantz has been pastor of the 
Lowell Heights Methodist Church in 
South Bend, Indiana and hospital chap- 
lain for the city council of churches. 


Winner of Youth Hymn 
Announced 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Tue Rev. H. Gen 
LANIER, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Thomasville, North Carolina, 
has written the winning hymn for young 
people in a hymn-writing project. This 
project, limited to writers under 30 years 
of age, was co-sponsored by the United 
Christian Youth Movement and the Hymn 
Society of America. The need for hymns 
written in the language of young people 
became apparent after a recent study of 
560 hymns in a typical church hymnal 
disclosed only nine of real interest to 
youth. 

“OQ Master, Who in Days of Youth,” 
written by Mr. Lanier, was the first 
choice. Mr. Lanier, a relative of Sidney 
Lanier, the poet, graduated from Duke 
University Divinity School in 1949. He 
has written some 300 poems, a number of 
which have been published. 

The hymn, set to the tune Melcombe, 
found in most hymnals, is as follows: 


O Master, who in days of youth 

Didst walk the path of light and truth, 
Keep thou our feet upon the way 

That leads to everlasting day. 


Help us in days of youth to see 
Visions of what our lives may be; 
One fellowship in Christ our aim; 
Our joy to magnify thy Name. 


O thou, who from thy youth didst prove 
The highest law of life is love, 

Fill thou our hearts with love divine, 
And through our lives forever shine. 


Oak Park Weekday 
Council Marks 35th 


Anniversary 


OAK PARK, Ill. — The Oak Park- 
River Forest Community Council of Reli- 
gious Education celebrated its 35th anni- 
versary at a dinner in Oak Park First 
Baptist Church on January 25, 1955. On 
hand were the three men who have served 
as directors: Dr. Frank MoKrssen of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, who started the 
council in 1920 and 1921; the Rev. 
James B. McKenpry of Tucson, Arizona, 
director for 29 years, and DAanieEL EHALT, 
who is now director. Dr. A. L. RosBerts 
of the National Council of Churches and 
Dr. Joun Harms of the Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago made brief talks. 

The weekday religious education pro- 
gram has been an outstanding feature of 
the council’s work since its beginning. 
Samples of class work were given in two 
short dramatizations by children now at- 
tending the weeday classes. The enroll- 
ment last year included 1,250 elementary 
school children. 

Mrs. AcnEs Dareun, of the Department 
of Administration and Leadership Educa- 
tion of the Division of Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, is on the 
Board of Directors of the Community 
Council. Miss Mitprep Macnuson, Di- 
rector of Curriculum Development for the 
National Council, was a pupil in the first 
weekday class. They were both present at 
the meeting. 
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is a ihe 
Z your right to read % 
; j the Bible 


WILLIAM TYNDALE 


by CATEAU DE LEEUW 


Exciting story of the Bible’s 
first English translator. 


Heroes of God series for \ 
', teen-age readers 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


$2.00 at your bookstore or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
4291 Broadway,N.Y.C. 7 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


1955 Summer Session 
offers 


Study For Graduate Credit 
in the 


Workshop for Directors of Religious Education 


Three Week Term: July 25-August 12 
Five Week Term: July 25-August 26 


“Educational Leadership and Supervision in the Local Church” 
“New Developments in Christian Education” 
Directed by Dr. Frank M. McKibben 


Assisted by: Mary Alice Jones, Lilla Mills, M. Earl Cunningham 


Other Courses in Religious Education by: 
Paul Maves, Dorothea Wolcoit, Charles Johnson 


As well as Courses in: 
Bible, Theology, Counseling, and other fields. 


An unusual opportunity for inspiring fellowship and 
professional training on the shores of Lake Michigan. 


For Information address: 


Director of Summer Session 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


A File Box 
for your Journals 


THE 
MAGAFILE 


Each box holds two years of the 
Journal. Gummed year labels for 
1951 to 1960 are included, and a 
printed form on the back of each 
box makes it easy to list special 
articles for quick reference. 


69c each 2 for $1.00 
Send cash with 
orders to 
The JOURNAL Office 


79 East Adams Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


MONROE CO. (Lise e-em COLFAX, IOWA 


$9,500,000 Sought 
by Protestants for 
1955 Overseas Relief 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — Setting their 
sights at a record-high target, major 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
of America are asking $9,500,000 in cash 
for 1955 programs of relief and recon- 
struction in overseas areas of need. 

Highlight of the United Appeal will be 
the “One Great Hour of Sharing” ob- 
servances on. Sunday, March 20, with spe- 
cial services in thousands of American 
churches. At this time special relief offer- 
ings will be made. Part of the money will 
finance processing, shipping and distribut- 
ing of contributed clothing and food, in- 
cluding the “Share Our Surplus” farm 
commodities. Resettlement of refugees in 
the United States under the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953 also is to be aided. Thir- 
ty-five denominations cooperating in 
Church World Service are actively sup- 
porting the 1955 United Appeal. 


Miss Purvis Goes to JCME 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — Miss Juanita 
Purvis, one of the editors of children’s 
publications for the Disciples of Christ, is 
to be associated with Miss Nina MILLEN 
in editing children’s books for the Friend- 
ship Press. She is to undertake this work 
April 1. Miss Purvis’ editorial work has 
been in the story paper and curriculum 
field. She has experience in public school 
teaching and in writing. Her picture, to- 
gether with a short article, appear on 
page 40 of this issue of the Journal. 


Data on Communist 
Activities Wanted 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — The following 
letter has been received from the Study 
on Communism and the Churches: 

“We are preparing a study on com- 
munism and the churches. Material from 
all parts of the country on this subject 
would be useful and welcome. Persons 
with information on any of the following 
three topics are invited to communicate 
with us at Union Theological Seminary, 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y.: (1) 
Documented evidence of actual commu- 
nist attempts to infiltrate the churches 
or make use of clergymen—Protestant, 
Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, or Jewish. 
(2) Examples of false and irresponsible 
charges of communist influence on reli- 
gion in America. (3) General data on the 
Social Gospel as it related to either or 
both of these topics.” 

RatpxH Lorp Roy 
Paut A. CARTER 


Lenten Reading List 


Published 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — BisHop GERALD 
Kennepy of the Los Angeles area of the 
Methodist Church has selected 26 titles 
from books published during 1954, as a 
recommended list for Lenten reading. His 
comments on each follow the titles, which 
vary widely in reading interest. This an- 
nual list is produced by the Religious 
Publishers Group. 
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Sing for Easter 
(Continued from page 5) 

thing wonderful for anyone, but espe- 
cially for a kindergarten child. Words 
that describe the slow moving growth 
and a tune that will lure the children 
into singing are found in the song, 
“Caterpillar.”® In addition, they may 
express through pantomime their im- 
pressions of the ever-changing pro- 
cess.° 

For nursery children 

The children in the nursery depart- 
ment need something to touch, see, 
smell, and exclaim over as they realize 
the glory of change. That is why we 
have them plant seeds or bulbs, water 
the plants, and bring the resulting 
flowers to church for giving away at 
Easter. Even the smallest child finds 
this an enchanting experience. 

A fine rhythmic working song, to 
be used as children plant seeds or 
bulbs is, “Look, Our Seeds We’re 
Planting.”” It tells how people need 
the cooperation of sun and rain. The 
song closes with the plants grown 
“straight and tall.” When the chil- 
dren’s own plants reach this stage, 
they can, be offered to friends with 
the song as an appropriate accom- 
paniment. 


Experience the reality of immortality 
An experience of “the shining pos- 
sibilities of the life that is eternal” 
(I Timothy 1:10, J.B. Phillips), is 
the supreme result of keeping Easter. 
Living life to the full, without fear 
of death, is a shining possibility 
opened by Jesus to us all. It should 
be realized by each of us, according 
to our capacity, from earliest child- 
hood through all the maturing years. 
Eternal life begins here and now. 


For juniors 

Juniors may learn the Easter story 
by reading the Gospel account and 
allowing it to make its own impres- 
sion upon them. It is not necessary 
at this time to try to penetrate into 
its mystery as set forth in theological 
terms. 

Narrative carols, such as the fif- 
teenth century Latin hymn, “The 


‘From “Old Tunes with New Rhymes," by 
Frances E. Jacobs. Published by Oliver Dit- 
son Co. Reprinted in “Martin and Judy 
Songs," Edith Lovell Thomas, Beacon Press. 


"Suggestions for a pantomime of this kind 


were given in the article “Religious TV for All. 


the Family," in the October 1954 “Journal,” 
page 15. 

™Martin and Judy Songs,’ compiled by 
Edith Lovell Thomas. The Beacon Press. 
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World Itself Keeps Easter,’* trans- 
lated by Neale and set to an exhil- 
arating Scotch air, are peculiarly ap- 
pealing to juniors. 

“Christ’s Holy Morn,” (“All things 
made new’), with its vibrant music 
of Gelobt sei Gott, from Vulpius® links 
the thought of spring’s freshness with 
our desire to grow in newness of life. 

“The Company of Jesus,”* like a 
brief biography, makes possible a vi- 
sion of the “life that was the light of 
men.” The poem is dignified by being 
set to the music of a Bach chorale. To 
see something of the radiance of Jesus 
as he moved about among people and 
the brilliance of his power today, Eas- 
ter must be placed in relationship to 
his entire life. That he will not con- 
tinue to be known unless those who 
learn of him spread the good news, 
is a sobering truth for juniors to 
ponder. 

Easter, then, is a summons to af- 
firm our faith in love that is un- 


*"Singing Worship," compiled by Edith 
Lovell Thomas. Abingdon Press. 

“Anthems for the Junior Choir" published 
by the Westminster Press. (A simple, short 
unison chorale suitable either for a choir or 
for the whole junior department.) 


New 
Pre-School 
Materials 


TWO-YEAR-OLD 
CURRICULUM 


My Church, My 
Home, My Friends, 
and God’s Outdoors 
are colorful picture- 
story books ($1.50). 
The Twos at Church 
is a 160-page guide- 
book for parents and 
teachers (75 cents). 
Nursery - Songs and 
Rhythms (50 cents). 
A Message to Parents 
(20 cents per set of 
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each). 


teacher 
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CHRISTIAN SBOARD 


OF SPUBLICATION 


Beaumont and. Pine Blvd. 


BOX 179, ST. LOUIS 3, MO- 


SAUTE ELAD TEU 
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THREE-YEAR OLD 
CURRICULUM 


Stories from Church are 
four 32-page books with 
four - color Bible - story 
and child-life pictures to 
read and show the three- 
year-old child (35 cents 
At Church with 
Three - Year-Olds is a 
256-page right hand for 
the nursery church school 
($1.50). 
quarterly Nursery Picture Sets, with 6 pictures 
in each, printed in four colors, are tools for bet- 
ter learning through visualization and association 
($1.50 per set). An 8-page Message to Parents 
(4 cents per quarter) completes the new Beth- 
any materials for use with three-year olds. 


MESSAGES TO PARENTS OF 
CHILDREN UNDER TWO 


The colorful Messages to Parents of Children Un- 
der Two ($1.50 per packet), provides guidance 
4). for young parents at a time when they are most 
likely to need it and are least able to attend 
church regularly. There are 10, four-page, il- 
lustrated leaflets to be given or sent to parents 
periodically and birthday cards to send the child. 


Write for Returnable Copies 


hindered by death, and to enter joy- 
fully with children into the shining 
possibilities, here and now, of the life 
that is eternal. 


CHURCH BUYERS! 


is the time to begin 
thinking about Bibles 
for Children's Day. 
We'll try to be prepared 
for you. 


* 


IF YOU PLAN TO CHANGE 
YOUR ORDER FROM 
LAST YEAR 
ADVISE US EARLY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Large 


For Parents of Babies 
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THE 


Presents 


Juanita Purvis 


Visual Education Fellowship 


“Time and effort 
spent in vacation 
church schools 
can be 
profitable." 
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THIS SUMMER, in vacation church 
schools, special emphasis will be given to 
the area of personal and group relation- 
ships. Learning to accept oneself and to 
live with others in Christian ways is most 
important to the life of every individual. 
Helping boys and girls to grow in their 
desire and ability to live together in Chris- 
tian ways is one of the most important 
tasks of parents and teachers. 


A number of good audio-visuals have 
been produced which will be of help in 
giving this emphasis to 1955 vacation 
schools. 

One excellent resource for the training 
of leaders and the planning for vacation 
church schools is the new set of sound 
filmstrips, “Children and the Church.” 
This set of six filmstrips was produced 
by the Department of Children’s Work 
and the Department of Audio-Visual and 
Radio Education, National Council of 
Churches. 

Although these filmstrips were not de- 
signed especially for the training of vaca- 
tion church school leaders, much of the 
material is of value to them, and the ac- 
companying Guides are rich in resources. 
For example, in connection with the use 
of the filmstrip, “Goals of the Church for 
Children,” one of the questions suggested 
for discussion is, “How do goals affect 
vacation church school planning and 
teaching?” In connection with another 
filmstrip, this question is considered: 
“What are we doing in vacation church 
school to help children grow in getting 
along with one another?” 


In addition to these and other audi- 
visual resources for leaders of vacation 
church schools, there are many which can 
be used effectively in the sessions with 
the boys and girls. A consultation of the 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide reveals quite 
a list of films, filmstrips and records which 
emphasize personal and group relation- 


Miss Purvis is Editor of Children’s Publications 
for the Christian Board of Publication (Disciples 
of Christ), St. Louis, Missouri. 

1These filmstrips were described on page 40 of 
the October 1954 International Journal. An ad- 
vertisement, with scenes from the filmstrips and 

rices, appeared on the inside front cover of the 
jenciee 1955 International Journal, and another 
_oceenent on page 26 of the February 1955 
number. 
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ships. Choice, of course, will depend on 
such factors as the age-group for whom 
the audio-visual is intended, the purpose 
it can serve, and the time and equipment 
available. 

Primary leaders will want especially to 
consider the use of the “Growing in God’s 
World” series. Workers with juniors and 
junior highs will want to consider “Birth- 
day Party” (Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission) and “Follow the Leader” 
(All Aboard for Adventure Series, No. 
VI). There are many others. 

In our vacation church school this year, 
let us not overlook the resources we have 
available in audio-visuals for they can, 
through proper use, make a unique con- 
tribution to the growth of boys and girls 
in personal and group relationships. 


New Release Evaluation 


The Children’s Church Series 


2 filmstrips, 17 and 14 frames respec- 
tively, color, script. Producer: Society for 
Visual Education, 1954. Available from 
SVE dealers and some denominational 
publishing houses. Sale: $4.00 each; $7.50 
set. 

Tommie Goes to Church School. Paul 
is playing church school as his friend 
Tommie comes in to play with him. Paul 
tells him about the church school and 
invites him to go along. Tommies goes. 
After being introduced to the teacher, the 
other children, the activities, and songs 
and prayers, he finds that the time passes 
all too quickly. Tommie’s teacher prom- 
ises the children they can go visit the 
church sanctuary next Sunday. 

Tommie is so impressed with the church 
school session that he tells his mother 
and invites both his mother and daddy to 
go with him the next Sunday. They prom- 
to go. 

Tommie Visits the Church—The chil- 
dren have been promised a visit to the 
church and as they near the church they 
hear the organ, discover the beautiful win- 
dow, and learn how the minister reads 
from the big Bible. Returning to their 
own room in the church school they dem- 
onstrate in their own way what they 
learned. The minister says he would 


come to visit them the next Sunday. 

The purpose of these filmstrips is to in- 
troduce kindergarten children to the 
church school program and motivate their 
attendance. Good for use on days when 
parents visit the church school, or for a 
parent’s group, to enlist their coopera- 
tion. For possible use in leadership train- 
ing classes. Could well be used with a 
unit on “The Church.” Tommie Visits 
the Church would help prepare the chil- 
dren for a visit to the sanctuary. 

These filmstrips have very good art 
work. Their simplicity adds to their val- 
ue for use with small children. RECOM- 
MENDED for use with kindergarten 
children to promote attendance and cre- 
ate interest in the church school; also for 
discussion in leadership classes. 

Other titles to be released in this ser- 
ies are: (3) Kathy Meets some Church 
Helpers. (4) Kathy Finds Ways to Wor- 
ship. (5) Jim’s Adventure with Psalms. 
(6) Jim Makes a Decision. 


NEW RELEASES 


Backyard Artist. 16mm, 10 minutes, col- 


_or. Producer: Pat Dowling Pictures, 1954. 


Birds help children appreciate God’s 
world and show their own creativity. 

How to Produce a Church Play. 88 
frames, B & W, manual, script. Producer: 
Schauffler Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, Oberlin College, 1954. Sale: $4.00. 
To help church leaders direct plays. 


Look for evaluations of these new re- 
leases in forthcoming issues of the month- 
ly Evaluation Bulletins. For information, 
write: Visual Education Fellowship, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois. 


Television Film for Easter 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Rev. S. 
FRANKLIN Mack and Mr. ALBERT CREWs, 
members of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, National Council of Church- 
es, spent a month in Hollywood super- 
vising the production of “The Day Be- 
fore Easter.” This film, to be shown over 
several hundred TV stations April 8 and 
10 is being produced by Family Films for 
the National Council. 


New Film on Life of Christ 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — “The Day of 
Triumph,” the first Hollywood  full- 
scale portrayal of Jesus Christ since 
“The King of Kings” 27 years ago, is be- 
ing released in commercial theatres begin- 
ning March 15. It has been produced in 
wide-screen and Eastman color by James 
K. Friedrich. The director was Irving 
Pichel, director of “Martin Luther.” The 
role of Jesus is played by Robert Wilson. 
Joanne Dru plays Mary Magdalene. 

This biblical drama depicts the great 
Scriptural events such as the Sermon on 
the Mount, the conversion of Mary 
Magdalene, the Last Supper, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Resurrection. The scenes 
are reported to be outstanding for their 
dignity and restraint. Although prelim- 
inary reports are favorable, the film had 
not yet been evaluated by the Visual Ed- 
ucation Fellowship committees at the time 
this issue went to press. 
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Old Testament 


(Symbols following title indicate age 
level; see below) ¢ 
THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE (P-J) 
DAVID THE SHEPHERD BOY (A770-20) 
Tells of David's days as a shepherd 
boy and also his anointment. 


TWO GREAT FRIENDS (A770-21) 

Tells of David's playing the harp for 
King Saul and also his friendship with 
Jonathan, the King's son. 

MIRIAM AND MOSES (A770-22) 

Shows how Moses was secreted in 
the reeds and guarded by his sister 
Miriam. 

Each filmstrip, in color, with Reading 
Pag ta)t Sc cis ots ea $4.00 

THE PROPHETS OF GOD (JH-A) 

A PLEA FOR JUSTICE—AMOS (A771-1) 
The story of Amos who saw the evils 
of his time and preached the message 
of social justice. 


THE REVELATION OF LOVE—HOSEA 
(A771-2) 
How Hosea learned of the great love 
God has for his people from tragic 
events in his own life. 

A CRY FOR REPENTANCE—JEREMIAH 
(A771-3) 
How the prophet Jeremiah tried to 
get his people to repent. 

A DEMAND FOR HOLINESS—ISAIAH 
(A771-4) 
This prophet experienced the holiness 
of God and tried to tell his people 
what God desired of them. 
Each filmstrip, in color, with Reading 


Scriptee aes eo $5.00 

A771SA complete set, 4 

filnistrips aires) SON eS tse $19.00 
FOUNDING, SUFFERING, AND _ AC- 


CEPTANCE OF THE CHURCH (JH-A) 
THE CHURCH IS BORN (A794-1) 
The birth of the Church and its early 
growth. 
DEATH FOR FAITH (A794-2) 
From the Neronian persecutions to the 
Edict of Milan. 
OPEN DOOR TO FAITH (A794-3) 
From the conversion of Constantine 


through the evangelization of the 
barbarians. 

Each filmstrip, in color, with 
Utilization Guide .......... $ 6.00 
A794SA complete set, 

Sastilmstripss te iterates aoe $15.00 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH AND ITS 
REFORMATION (JH-A) 


DEFEAT IN VICTORY (A794-4) 
From the alliance of the Franks with 


monasticism and papal power. 
THE CHURCH MILITANT (A794-5) 


The development of the scholastic 
movement through the Babylonian 
Captivity of the papacy. 


the Pope through the development of ° | 


anor High Ages 12-14 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


CREATED FOR YOUR PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


REBIRTH OF FAITH (A794-6) 
The story of the Church during the 
Reformation. 
Each filmstrip, in color, with 
Utilization Guide 
A794SB complete set, 
3 filmstrips 


THE WORLD BELIEVES (S-A) 
A series of four strips coordinated by 
Dr. Joachim Wach and Dr. Joseph 
Kitagawa of the University of Chicago 
to help young people understand the 
beliefs and practices of the major 
faiths. 

JUDAISM TODAY (A809-1) 

PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
(A809-2) 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
TODAY (A809-3) 

ISLAM TODAY (A809-4) 
Each filmstrip, in color, with 
Utilization Guide 
A809SA complete set, 
4 filmstrips .%-.... 


)+S-Senior High (Ages 15-17)-A-Adults_ 


FREE PREVIEW! 
Your local SVE Audio-Visual 
Dealer will be glad to ar- 


(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


1 am interested in a no-obligation preview of these 
SVE Filmstrips. Please have my dealer contact me. 


P | range a preview of these Name 
Maret wt" itt, fot, at your emcane 
. <i Address 


City. Zone. State. 


NOW READY : F 


Volume — 
Psalms—Proverbs— 


THE 
INTERPRETER'S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive 
Commentary 


12 VOLUMES 


Priceless insights into Psalms and Proverbs—two of the 
most beloved, most quoted books in the Bible—appear in the 
rich preaching, teaching, and study aids of Volume 4 of THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. 


No other biblical writings—with the exception perhaps 
of the Gospels and some of Paul’s letters—have gone so directly 
to the heart of Christendom as has the book of Psalms. It is 
the supreme Old Testament example of man’s search for, and 
experience of, the living God. 


The book of Proverbs—rich in ancient folklore—is never- 
theless centered in God. “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom” is its central theme—a theme which holds 
special appeal to our generation. 


Previously Published 


Volume 1—General and Old Testament Articles; Genesis, 
Exodus 

Volume 2—Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel 


Volume 3—Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job 
Volume 7—New Testament Articles; Matthew, Mark 
Volume 8—Luke, John 

Volume 9—Acts, Romans 

Volume 10—Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 


The other volumes to be published at half-year intervals 


Fach: Woltimie s2e-ccfieiic ciascs one croak cee Re ee 


Please send me the free illustrated Prospectus on 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
Published by Abingdon Press 


NAME 


ee ae ee yy 


ADDRESS 


CiLy === 


STATE_ = 


AB I N GSDRORNEP ReErIsss 


By Ralph W. 
SOCKMAN 


THE WHOLE 
ARMOR OF GOD 


Seven stirring messages based on 
Paul’s inspiring call. to the Church 
at Ephesus—to all Christians—to put 
on the armor of God. Dr. Sockman 
shows how we can put on this armor 
—which is the strength of God for us. 

A spiritual manual of arms for 
today’s Christian. $1 


By Vincent 
TAYLOR 


THE LIFE AND 


MINISTRY OF 
JESUS 


A satisfying biography of Jesus by an 
outstanding New Testament scholar. 
With sound scholarship Dr. Taylor 
brings together all the known facts 
and theories about Jesus’ life. With 
reverent faith he sifts them for the 
truth. 


The product of many year’s conse- 
crated work—a usable, essential bi- 
ography. $3 


By Charles M. 
LAYMON 


THE LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS OF 
JESUS 


A life of Jesus designed especially for 
study in college classes. Using a com- 
plete, objective outline, Dr. Laymon 
presents a comprehensive study of the 
many aspects of Jesus’ life and teach- 
ings. 

Short chapters; simple style; ques- 
tions for discussion; complete in- 
dexes. $3 


AT ALL 
—— BOOKSTORES 


